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PREFACE. 


Thk object of Military “Entrance” and 
“ Promotion ” Examinations is ordinarily to 
test the knowledge of general principles 
already acquired by the Candidates, without 
calHngiupon them to display intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with details. No attempt, therefore, has 
been made in these rough “Notes” to enter 
into detail ; consequently, to all save those 
whose Military Education is beginning they 
will appear to be merely a collection of baldest 
truisms, which might have been better stated. 
At the same time, they may help some Candi- 

f 

dates to grapple with their Papers in Military 
History. 

Wiith this object the book has blank leaves 
at end, so that the student may jot down the 
instances (which he must read in recognised 
Military Histories) illustrating the various 
“principles.”* They are intended to be read 
in conjunction with “^Hamley,” Parts I., II, 
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and III., but the student who really desires to 
know a fascinating, as well as a vital, subject, 
will doubtless go further afield. 

If the debateable frontier which separates 
Strategy from Tactics be occasionally over¬ 
stepped, it is hoped that this may be forgiven 
as making the text more readable.” 

H. T. RUSSELL, 

Captain^ R,F.A, 
{Adjuiant^ 2nd Sussex R»G.A» Vofs.). 

Eastbourne, 

March^ igo^. 



DEFINITIONS. 


The Base, —The locality or district upon which a 
Field Army relies for its supplies and 
reinforcements. 

The CommunicatijHs. —Those lines of ft^ad, rail, 
river, canal, etc., which link a Field Army 
to its Base, and by which the necessary 
traffic from Base to Army, and vice versd^ 
is conducted. 

The Theatre of War,—^\\ that area, by land or 
sea,*u*pon which hostilities arc possible. 

Theatre of Operations. —The area within which 
c^illisions are probable or actually occurring. 

Z ne of Operations. —The area in which the 
Commander who holds the initiative chooses 
to operate. 

The Initiatiie. —The power of a Commander to 
operate in pursuance of his own plans. 

The Line of Operation.^Tht. line traced out by 
the centre of gravity of the zone of opera¬ 
tions, from Base to Objective. 

Tne Objective. —The definite end towards which 
all the efforts of a Campaign are directed. 
A bulls-eye marked upon the theatre of war. 

The Strategic Front. —The general direction of a 
line linking the advanced (fighting) portions 
of the Field Army, as it faces the enemy. 

The Front of Operations. —The space which 
separates the st»ategic fronts of two 
oppdsing Field Arrrties. 



vided, on the other hand, that the commander 
does not utilise his powers so as to interfere in 
details or dictate minutiae. 

The most perfect system of field telegraphs 
can never compensate for lack of enterprise and 
“ initiative in subordinates, and in the execu- 
iion, though not in the preparation, of a plan, 
de minimis non curat dux should be the motto 
of any commander naturally prone to be over¬ 
anxious (“ fussy,” as a subordinate might put it). 
Self-denial in wires is not the least of present- 
day military virtues. 

The enormous development of telegraphs in 
war permits of prompt transmission of, and 
compliance with, requisitions of all kinds upon 
the base, so that reinforcements and material 
may be pushed to the front with a celerity which 
may mean the doubling of their intrinsic value. 

Fari passu with this development has grown 
the responsibilities of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment in “ censoring ” messages of all sorts, not 
merely at the bases, along the communications, 
and at the front of an army, but at those isola|ed 
centres where cables touch, branch, or unite. 

The bases and communications of a Field 
Army, even if subjected to rigourous martial law 
(as they should be from the very outset), are 
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MILITARY HISTORY. 


PART I. 

WHAT IS STRATEGY ? 

To give a succinct and at the same time 
comprehensive definition of the word “ Strategy ’’ 
is most difficult. 

It is the art of using the resources of a nation 
in war. This being so, there is the “ Strategy 
of Peace ” as well as the ** Strategy of War.” 
For war must be prepared during peace. 

It is the “ Art of the General.” It is (or should 
be) also the Art of the Statesman.” For the 
impulse to preparation for war must, during 
peace, be given by the statesman. 

In the theatre of war, Strategy defines the 
objective and the roacj thereto. If from the 
whole science of leadership in war, we deduct 



all that appertains especially to “ Tactics,’* the 
remainder is “ the Strategy of War.’* 

In its main principles, its broad outlines, 
Strategy is an unvarying art, it cannot be an 
exact science, to be learnt by heart from a text¬ 
book. To quote General von der Goltz: " The 
“ phenomena of great wars are ever varying, and 
“ their conduct is an art. For him to whom the 
gods have .denied the a'bility to penetrate into 
its secrets, lessons and examples will not solve 
** the problem, just as no one can become<^«-^reat 
painter by diligent study of the science of 
“ colours alone.” 

The guiding principles remain the same, while 
the environment in which these principles must 
be put into practice is constantly changing. 

The same broad considerations which^'guided 
Timurlane, Caesar, Hannibal, or Napoleon bind 
us equally to-day. We enjoy greater facilities 
for putting principles into practice, and that 
is all. Tactical procedure is, on the coitfrary, 
ever varying in its every branch, /^ari passit 
with the progress of science and invention as 
applied to war. 

The ringing-up of the curtain upon every 
“ great war ”*has been t^e signal for a more or 
less profound revolution in tactics, a revolution 
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which could not well have been accomplished 
during the preceding peace, because the exact 
effect of recent developments in material and 
appliances can only be determined by actual 
experience. 

The conditions of war cannot be reproduced 
in peace, so that forecasts are often proved 
inaccurate. 

Should the outbreak^of war indicate that the 
military leaders of a State have failed in some 
resoe ^ to grasp the full significance of recent 
advances in science or invention, this must not 
be accepted as conclusive proof of their military 
incapacity. 

Neglect of the study of Strategy,” however, 
and of Strategy’s first cousin, Military Geo¬ 
graphy,” is of itself fatal* to all hope of successful 
leadership in war. 

For it is possible to amend tactics which have 
been shown faulty by the teachings of the first 
collisions of a campaign, whereas an initial 
strategic error of any importance is usually 
irretrievable. 

‘‘War Strategy” and ‘"Tactics,” then, are 
complementary, for Strategy lives upon tactical 
success, and deprived of Jts sustenance the best 
Strategy withers and fades. 
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Tactics is the handmaid of Strategy, carrying 
out the orders of the latter. This being so, 
Strategy must not demand more than tactics can 
perform. 

The Strategy of Peace ” is more directly 
within the province of the statesman than of the 
soldier. It deals with all the manifold prepara¬ 
tions for war which every great nation must 
make if it would not fall a prey to. mdre vigorous, 
more virile, or more ambitious neighbours. It 
is intimately bound up with consider^tyms of 
exterior and interior policy. 

A straightforward exterior policy will win for 
a state advantages both political and geo¬ 
graphical, the full benefit of which may not 
become apparent to a general public until an 
outbreak of hostilities, aind, above all, will ensure 
that ‘‘ the pen does not lose by writing what the 
sword has won by fighting.” 

A sound interior policy will endeavour to 
ensure that advances in education, improvement 
in social condition, increase of wealth ahd 
luxury, do not involve a corresponding decline 
in national virility, and while ever striving for 
the amelioration of the social condition and the 
''prosperity'' of all classes, will see to it that a 
sound military system is built up side by side 
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with^ that prosperity, and that place is found 
within that system for representatives of all the 
strata of society. 

It is patent that a military system which 
excludes the whole of a certain “ class,” or from 
which certain ** classes ” hold themselves aloof, 
cannot be a satisfactory one, in that it is an 
artificial creation, having no deep roots penetrat¬ 
ing into the nation at large. 

The pfesence within a great nation of whole 
masses of population having no interest in, no 
* with the military services, is itself a 

danger of the utmost importance. 

MORALE. 

By morale is meant mental condition, moral 

condition. Morale may be good, bad, or 

indifferent. It is a factor of the first importance 

in war. A good morale begets, the complex 

moral qualities which differentiate the efficient 

soldier from the armed man, and the efficient 

unit fjom the armed mob. To some extent it is 

provided or withheld by national character, by 

national idiosyncrasies, but it is cultivated mainly 

by a firm though strictly just discipline, by 

careful training, and by the peculiar relationship 

between superior and subordinate (comradeship 

B 
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tempered by authority), whffch pertains solely to 
a sound military system* 

Good morale means trust in the judgment of 
the leader, even when the influences which have 
framed his decision are obscure, patience under 
stress of hardship and discomfort, coolness and 
self-reliance in emergencies, the subordination of 
personal interests to the common good, alacrity 
and diligence in the performance of duty, tem¬ 
perance in the moment of success, firmness in the 
hour of defeat, and the habit of conc'erted 
action, 

Morale may be heightened or weakened; it is 
easier to weaken it than to heighten it To 
heighten the morale of the individual is to 
enormously increase the “ fighting value ” of the 
individual and of the unit alike. 

A military body devoid of morale is a military 
body without a military soul. And it is just the 
existence and the reality of the ** military soul 
which is overlooked (wilfully or otherwise) by 
the theorists who see salvation in a military 
system founded on a basis of any makeshift 
which dispenses with DISCIPLINE and CON¬ 
TINUOUS TRAINING. 

These theorists argue that recent improve¬ 
ments in armaments haye made one man as good 
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as another, provided each has a gun, and has 
been taught how to use it 

This might be true enough if campaigns were 
waged by individuals, seeking each other in 
mortal combat, if battles were resolved into a 
number of independent duels. But battles are 
waged by the simultaneous onslaught of masses, 
campaigns by the organised sequence of many 
battles, many marche^ in all of which the need 
for co-operation and concerted action is impera¬ 
tive,* and the presence or absence of a " soul 
exptwiisnced. 

Anyone who has ever “ handled ” both Regular 
and Irregular troops will know what is meant. 
With the best intentions in the world, the 
Irregular must cultivate his mdrale by bitter 
experience, and must learn in war what his 
Regular comrade has had daily instilled intd him 
in peace. 

Levies have never gained permanent successes 
when opposed by Regular troops, and never 
will, min the few cases where they may appear 
to have done so, it will be found on closer inves¬ 
tigation that circumstances have prevented the 
Regular troops from obtaining the chance of 
asserting their superiori^. Savage hordes have 
wiped out considerable forces of organised 

B 2 
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Regular troops in the past, but in no case have 
they been ultimately successful, where the 
civilised Power has deemed it expedient to make 
the necessary effort. 

Guerillas have done all that guerillas can do, 
in the past, and, unaided, have invariably failed 
to achieve success. Spain, Franqe, and South 
Africa bear eloquent testimony to the truth of 
the fact. 

Any of Napoleon's subordinates in Spain 
could smash the Spanish guerillas in bafttle; 
stofft fighters though they were, they lacked the 
" soul.” 

r*’» 

In the first phase of the Fran co-Prussian War 
of 1870-71 the Prussian armies, numerically 
superior, were confronted by the professional 
armies of the Empire, all unorganised and unpre¬ 
pared, it is true, but none the less professional, 
and therefore capable of possessing a " soul.” 

The Prussians, whose moral superiority, like 
their numerical superiority, thanks to forethought 
and preparation, was never in doubt,i were 
uniformly successful, but paid dearly for their 
success. ^ 

The same armies, in the second phase, were 
opposed by the raw levies of the Republic to 
whidi tliey were nutr^rically inferior. They 
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were "still more emphatically successful, and at a 
far less cost 

During the first months the Prussian losses 
totalled 78,000 men, during the next five months 
they only totalled 51,000. 

Their morale had been raised by the confi¬ 
dence begotten of superior leadership, superior 
organisation, and success. 

The Flinch morale^'^ezk froifl the outset by 
reason of inferior organisation, was further 
enfeebled by bad leadership, constant- ^nd 
unall^^d defeat, and by the dilution of the pro¬ 
fessional forces with raw recruits. 

In the first phase, the Prussians were superior 
in numbers and morale^ but on the whole 
inferior in armament. In the second they were 
inferior in numbers, on the same footing as 
regards armament, but vastly superior in morale. 
Hence the above figures, which speak for them¬ 
selves. 

All this is of great importance to Britons at 
^le present moment, when, Briton-like, efforts 
are being made in influential (?) quarters to re¬ 
organise our military system upon the loosest of 
loose " voluntary ” systems. 

Clubs are to be •established in every 
parish, and the entire a6le-bodied population is 
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to be taught the use of the rifle. This‘is to 
guarantee us against aggression for all time, and 
the entire problem is to be solved in the simplest 
possible manner, by making a recreation of a 
dutv. 

The “ rifle club furore appears to have arisen 
in consequence of certain remarks of the late 
Lord Salisbury, which appeared to strongly 
favour such movement as a serious step 
towards a safe military system. Is it not highly 
probable that this NESTOR amongst statesmen 
had a great deal more in his mind, at the iiSSment 
of uttering these words, than appeared upon* the 
surface ? 

Knowing, as he did so well, the futility of 
** rushing'' the stolid masses of our population, 
may^he not have dreamed of gradually, imper¬ 
ceptibly, accustoming the phlegmatic, “ liberty- 
worshipping ” Briton, to the feel of a rifle in his 
hand ? Once this feeling were acquired, it would 
be but a short and easy step towards the efficient 
organisation of the whole, the welding bf the 
** armed individuals into units which could be 
trained and disciplined, and so rendered capable 
of developing a soul.” 

It has been stated above that morale may be 
heightened or weakened, in war. Of all the 



factors which may conspire to heighten moralCy 

perhaps the most important, next to sound 

organisation and a worthy cause, comes the 

personality of the Commander, 

Every great military leader has possessed 

that indefinable power of personal magnetism, 

which is capable of inspiring trust, confidence, 

and devotion in colleagues or subordinates, 

dread aryi respect inmn opponent 

The same end has been attained by many 

widely-differing temperaments: Some great cap- 

tains"" have been cold, haughty, and reserved, 

dis(:iplinarians if not tyrants, unapproachable by 

all outside a strictly limited circle of adherents, 

seeming to have few ties and no ambitions in the 

world beyond their chosen profession. Others 

again have been sympjithetic and tender-hearted, 

moved even to tears by the scenes and emotions 

of war, but none the less unswerving from the 
♦ 

path of duty. 

Some have sworn fine round oaths, others have 
been* almost, if not quite, religious fanatics. 
Some have been vicious to "a degree, some have 
been understudies of St Anthony. 

The ingredients necessary to compose the 
moral qualities of a* successful (s^nc) in^-ybe 
venerated) War-Lord* have not, necessarily, 
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much in common with the exigencies of Surtday- 
school virtue.*' 

Experience, both of men and matters, power 
of mental concentration, the ability to master 
facts and precedents, and apply their teaching to 
changing circumstances, self-reliance, ambition, 
an inflexible determination, sound bodily health, 
and the acquisition of the “ art of trusting 
subordinates,” all these <are essential to the 
making of a great leader. 

Possessing them, the development of the 
commander is mainly a matter of opportunity, 
and of that “personal* magnetism” which 
impresses upon the “ powers that be ” the fact of 
the arrival upon the scene of a STRONG 
CHARACTER. 

Descending in the scale, the morale of the 
subordinate officers of the Army or of the regi¬ 
ment is best assured by the influence of birth, 
education liberal enough to render the individual 
capable of following with an intelligent interest 
the problems of the day, and to prevent his 
thoughts running m a narrow groove, while 
specialised sufficiently to keep him au fait in 
the matters which pertain particularly to his 
profession. 

By offering opportunities of advancement, by 
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the recognition of real merit, and by promptly 
dispensing with the services of the hopelessly 
non-efficient, a desirable spirit of emulation will 
be fostered, which must never be allowed to 
degenerate into jealousy or thrusting/* 

The rank and file of an army must be made 
to feel instinctively that theirs is an honourable 
profession, their duty a national duty, and their 
period of service a conUibution to the welfare of 
the State which should be cheerfully paid by 
everyone who shelters himself behind the laws 
and inilitutions of his country. 

Siijce the rank and file of every army must 
necessarily contain many of inferior education, 
of undeveloped intellect, some even of stunted 
intelligence and indifferent character, discipline 
must be strict without verging on severity, just, 
but never biassed by sentimentality. 

For the “uncultivated** and the “uncouth,** 
the period of “ colour service ** may be the only 
chance of cultivation and education in a lifetime. 
An arifty should be a national training-ground, 
wherein are inculcated the great lessons of self- 
restraint, discipline, and co-operation. Existing 
prifnd fade for war, it effects a vast deal of 
betterment in peace. 
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MARCHES. 

Marches may be regarded %s divisible into 
three varieties, distinguished mainly by the vary¬ 
ing degree of preparedness for action which 
must be demanded of the troops taking part in 
them. Thus we have : — 

1. Marches executed bfeyond striking distance 
of the enemy. 

2. Marches during which contact with the 
enemy may occur. 

3. Marches intimately connected with a crisis 
in the operations. 

In (i), since collision with hostile bodies is 
presumed impossible, full attention may be paid 
to the important considerations of health, com¬ 
fort, and convenience. 

Such marches might be made at the com¬ 
mencement of a campaign, e.g., in concentrations, 
where railroads, rivers, or sea transport were 
unavailable. 

Every detail of such movements would have 
been thought out beforehand, the exact distance 
to be traversed each day by each column, the 
halting ^'places, accommodatiori, wat6t ^supply, 
method of drawing i'ations and forage, etc.,. 
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would‘all have been laid down, and very possibly 
some preparations made in advance of the 
troops. 

In order to a#&id the fatigue and discomfort 
inseparable from movements of large mixed 
bodies of horse and foot on one road, separate 
routes would ‘be arranged for mounted troops 
and infantry, or possibly columns of cavalry, 
artillery, apd infantry tnight march by parallel 
routes, and independently. In the latter case, 
infantry should have the shortest, artillery the 
best, and cavalry any other convenient road 
wh.cji offered. 

As far as the halting places available allowed, 
the length of each day’s march would be regu¬ 
lated so as to gradually harden the men and 
condition the horses, aijd thus fit them for the 
more strenuous exertions required in face of the 
enemy. If speed be of great importance, 
arrangements might be made to carry infantry 
in carts, or at least to relieve them of much of 
the eqflipment they must usually carry. 

The advantages of being able to execute such 
a march, as a prelude to active operations, where 
troops are raw or inexperienced, are obvious. 

No better example of^a march of this nature 
could be given than the fliovement of the Grand 



Army from the shores of the English Channel 
to the lines of the Main and Rhine in 1805. 

This vast force, comprising 150,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, and 340 guns,lhvas transported 
from Hanover, Holland, and the N.W. coast of 
France, and placed in position between Wurtz- 
burg and Lauterburg, ready in every detail to 
commence a vigorous offensive campaigft, within 
30 days of the issue of the ** March Orders,** the 
mean distance for each column being about 400 
miles. 

As a matter of fact, the orders for the move 
were issued at Boulogn? orr the evening of 
August 26th, 1805, and the entire force, except 
the yth Corps from Brittany, which did not 
arrive on the Rhine until a fortnight after the 
remainder, was in itSi allotted position by 
September 25 th. 

The divisions of each corps followed one 
another at intervals of a day*s march, according 
to the following rough itinerary: — 



jorpi. 

Commanitr, 

Stnngth. 

Fi'om. 

Via. To. 

I. 

Bernadette. 

1 Cav. Dn. 

Gottingen. 

Wurtzburg. 



2 luf. Dns. 

• 

11. 

iir! 

Marmont. 

1 Car. Dn. 

8 Inf Dns. 

Utret h. 

The Bhine & Main. Wurtzburg. 

Davout. 

1 Car, Dn. 

Ambl tense. 

Mannheim. 

• 


8 Inf. Dus. 



IV,^ 

Soult. 

1 Cav.'Dn. 

Bouligne. 

Llllo—Douai— 

w 

\ 

4 Inf. Dni*. 

Meziores~M* tz. . Spires. 

V. 

Lanues. 

1 Cav. Dn. 

Ari as. 

La Fere—Reims 



2 Inf. Due. 


—Nancy... .Straebarg. 

VI. 

Ney. ‘ 

1 Cav. Dn. 

M tntreull. 

La Fere—Reims 


8 Inf Dus. 


—Nancy... .Lantersbourg 

vu. 

Augereau. 


Brest. 

Tlie Rhine. 

C.*4V. 

Mb rat. 

6 Cav. Dns., accompanied the Vth Corps. 

Guard. 

#6 Sq. Cav. 

• 




24 Guns. 

10 litis. Inf. 




(2). Whenever it is possible that troops on the 
march may encounter the enemy, in marches 
** wi&iin striking distance ” of an opponent, it is 
clear that all other considerations must be 
subordinated to preparedness for action. 

What constitutes being within striking 
distance ” of an opponent cannot exactly be 
determined, so much depends upon the oppo¬ 
nent’s mobility and enterprise. 

Under these circumstances, the comfort, and 
especially the health, of the troops would be 
Audied so far as the exigencies of the moment 
permitted But separate roads for the different 
arms would no longer be permissible, the services 
of protection (necessarily involving a certain 
amount of hardship) \^uld be all-important, 
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unless suitable cantonments offered troops would 
be required to bivouat:, extemporising what 
shelter they could. 

There could be no “ prepara^on ” of*camps or 
bivouacs, and the army would depend entirely 
upon its organised transport service for its daily 
supplies. 

Columns composed of all arms would move 
with advanced, rear, an<J flank guards, and with 
due attention to the important duty of co¬ 
operation. The number of roads leading in the 
required direction, and their condition, would 
determine the number of columns, and, there¬ 
fore, to a great extent, the strength of each*. 

According to circumstances, each column 
might furnish its own advanced guard, etc., or a 
general advanced guard might cover the advance 
of the whole force. 

Halts might be ordered for certain hours and 
for certain periods, or the places at which halts 
of a given duration were to be made might bel 
specified. * 

It may be taken for granted that each coluixlh, 
as well as the whole force, would move on as 
broad a front as possible. In a given 
column, the wider the front the less the depth, 
the less, therefore, tlje fatigue occasioned by 
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unavoidable checks, and the more concentrated 
the troops under their commander. 

In a force of several or many columns, the 
wider the front, the greater the administrative 
a^lvantages as regards provision of food and 
quarters, the greater the difficulties of the enemy 
in determining^ the strength and dispositions of 
the advancing army, and the better placed the 
component parts of that army for the enveloping 
movements which are such a feature of all 
present-day tactics. 

The advantages, then, of an advance upon as 
broad a front as possible, are both administrative 
and factical. 

The interval between columns intended to co¬ 
operate during a march may, nay, should, be 
extended considerably beyond the narrow limits 
hitherto thought permissible, due regard being 
always paid to the intervention of obstacles, and 
the nature of the country. 

An accidental stumbling upon an extensive 
and prepared hostile position is, or should be, 
o!lt qf the question. Tji^e resistance which may 
be reasonably expected would rather be of the 
nature of efforts made by an enterprising enemy 
tO; pierce the veil in front of him, of stubborn 
attempts by small bodies tp harass the advancing 
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force, of advanced guards or detached bpdies to 
hold their ground pending the arrival of rein- 
forcements, of rear guards to cover the retreat of 
their main bodies. 

Such resistance may often check one colurim, 
or possibly two, but the action of another column 
in relief of those thus “ hung up ** will be all the 
more effective, if its advance partakes of the 
nature of an outflanking ,or enveloping movement. 

This could scarcely be the case were it hinged 
so closely to the remainder (on the march), that 
it was liable to share their difficulties. * 

The mere mechani^l massing of troops at a 
given point is no longer effective, a fresh direc¬ 
tion and a fresh impulse are necessary to 
overcome a resistance which has already)' success¬ 
fully defied the attack, and such an onslaught 
can only be delivered by^troops situated at some 
distance on a flank of those in check. 

It is not too much to say that the mere 
presence of a supporting column, though at 1 
considerable distance, on a flank, would tin many 
cases entirely deter ev^ an enterprising enefny 
from such opposition as is here alluded to,.whilst 
the mere threat of convergence would in every 
ca^ oomjpel his early retirement, ^ith the 
minimtim of loss, exertion, and marching. 
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" mairc^^ intimately connected with % 
crisis* jn the operations/* the troops %ill be featn^ 
i^g every iierve to bring an elusive enfeitly^to 
acdbn^ %q gain possession .of ai strategi^ly 
ppint, fo: reach St' position whence an 
enveloping piPY^naent ii^ay 6e initiated, or they 
rxipty be attempting to " steal a march ^ in pursuit 


Under st^/i circumstances secrecyj rapidity^ 
attsplute readiness for battle are the 

of succep^ and the fighting 
columns should} for the time beingy be freed of 
“ all such encumbrances as second line trans- 

" ' -‘ jgl L 

^^pbrt and supply calmnns*^* (‘^Combined 
Trairiing,/' 1902.) 

In oliier words, the fighting troops may be 
called upon ® forego all but the merest necessi¬ 
ties of life, until the object for which they are 
striving is attained,, 

It is under such coivlitions that the incalculable 
a^v^tages of superior morale tell heavily, and 
it is jmder Uiese. conditions,* that ravv,. inex- 
jperifnced, .^tily-taisM l^fivi^ fall t^ pieces fh 

(^6mm|nder.XK'^y. ®?y> 

ip^f^ pr^erve ^eir “animal spirit? "mtact for 
a t%y ?Miy ^ «ady or ev'^ ;f^r ^ 

led ag^unat. tilte Ifht absenee ordiW^ijne, 



lack of training, lack of ^avoir faire ,, lead 
inevitably to straggling, absence of cohesion, 
diminished authority of superiors, and when that 
stage is reached, " demoralisa|ion ** is at hand. 
(ArtnU de rest. December-January, 

(McMahon’s inarch from Reimsr—August, 1870). 

NIGHT MARCHES. 

Looking to the enormous advantage which an 
Army possesses in consequence of the ability to 
move swiftly, surely, and secretly BY NIGHT, wheif 
opposed to an enemy w|io, by reason of inferior 
training, lack of enterprise, or timidity, is 
restricted to the hours of daylight for the execu¬ 
tion of his manoeuvres, we may regard thi ‘‘ night 
march** as one of the most valuable “ means by 
which a commander seek| to bring his enemy 
to battle.” 

It must not, however, be confounded in the 
mind of the student with the “ Night Attack.” 
The two are clearly differentiated, and amder- 
taken with dtetinct objegj^ in view. 

Being almost invariably connected with a 
crisis in the operations, the occasions on svhich 
a night march may be profitably ma<-te are the 
sam6 as thbSe quoted uuder ( 3 ) above, U. s 
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1. To bring an elusive enemy to action. 

2. To seize a ^strategically important point 

3i To reach a position of assembly whence an 
attack may be delivered. 

4. To ** steal a march ” in pursuit or retreat. 

5. To effect a surprise by suddenly 4 hifting the 
centre of gravity of operations; and 

6 . Occasionally, in tropical cliiAtes, merely to 
avoid the extreme heaUof the day. 

The essentials foi^ success are : — 

1. Intimate acquaintance with the route; 
obtained by the careful reconnaissance of skilled 
scouts and staff officers, who should traverse the 
roads several times by day and by night. 

2. The perfect quiet and order which only 
perfect discipline can ensure. 

3. Favourable weathe^ 

4. Secrecy, ensuring absence of organised 
opposition en route. ' 

RATE OF MARCHING- 

Normal rates of marching are affected .by the 
following influences: — 

1. The number of troops in a given column. 

2. The presence 6r absence of transport and 
baggage, and the meahs t>f draught or carriage 
employed 


c 2 
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3- Climatic conditions, e.g., temperature, snow 
or rain, frost, etc. 

♦ 

4. Condition of the roads, determined by their 
original construction, the amount of traffic which 
has passed over them, facilities for repair, etc., 
and by climatic conditions as above. 

5. The nature of the route, whether hilly or 
otherwise, whither posing through defiles or 
open. 

6. The necessity of regulating the rate of 
progress by that of co-operating columns." 

7. The reports received from advanced troops 

and cavalry, and the amount of opposition 
experienced. . \ 

Small bodies of good infantry, under very 
favourable circumstances, may move for short 
distances at the rate o^ 4 miles per hour, while 
marching; 3§ miles per hour is a safer estimate. 

Mounted troops (cavalry, mounted infantry, 
horse and field artillery) can accomplish 5 miles 
\)er hour with well-conditioned horses without 
casualties. 

But these rates are seriously diminished as tiie 
numbers of a column increase. An infantry 
division, complete, cannot average more than 3 
miles per hour. Larger bodies still Uss. 

A shower of rain may upset all calculation^ as 
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to ‘'time and space.” Wellington’s retire¬ 
ment from Quatre Bras, by one of the great 
paved “ chaussees ” of the Continent, with com¬ 
parative ease, while Grouchy’s troops, at a little 
distance, but with no “ chauss^e ” to move on, 
were floundering in the mud, and Napoleon’s 
difficulties at the same time, and from a similar 
cause, are examples allhost * tod threadbare to 
quote. 

Napoleon’s oversight in not providing frost- 
nails for his cavalry in 1812, paralysed the move¬ 
ments of that arm in the fatal Retreat from 
Moscow. 

Dilst, and the scarcity of water, proved more 
embarrassing to Lord Roberts’ Column, in its 
never-to-be-forgotten march from Kabul to 
Kandahar, than even Ae Zamburak Kotal with 
its rugged, cramped paths, winding over 8,000 
feet above sea-level, at various gradients up to 
I in 4. 

The sodden tracks of the Eastern Transvaal 
♦ * • ^ 

will live long in the memories of those who 

trekked in that district during the early months 
of 1901. Nine miles, as the result of 14 hours’ 
unceasing exertion, literally digging the gun 
teams out of the mudf which, 4 feet deep in 
places, formed the approach to each of the 
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dozen or more drifts encountered in* that 
distance, was the task accomplished by one small 
column on the road Luneberg-Utrecht in 
January of that year. 

Most writers on the subject are wont to dwell 
upon th^ hardships and toil involved in march¬ 
ing, but it is safe to say that the British soldier 
is never seen to“ better idvantage than when thus 
engaged. Foreign milifSiry critics aie fond of 
animadverting upon the “ leisurely ” nature of 
our movements in face of the enemy, and much 
has been made of our dilatoriness at the Alma 
and elsewhere, not always unjustly. But,the 
British soldier, on a long march, on short rations, 
with every incentive to doubt and discourage¬ 
ment, is superb. The greater the difficulties, the 
more cheery and willing.he becomes. 

It certainly appears that his morale will stand 
more hard usage than the morale of the soldier 
of any other nationality whatsoever. 

The pages of our “ Military History ” teem 
with instances of remarkable marches, strJlngelj^ 
enough more often than not performed in all the 
torrid heat of an Indian “ hot weather/’ 

But we have no monopoly of the marching 
records, as the Peninsuki (where we were often 
outmarched, notably b)f Marmont before Sala- 
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manca), the Franco-Prussian, the American 
Civil War, and many others, go to prove. 

The disposition of troops on the march, as 
facilitating a change of direction (strategic con¬ 
version), is worth noting, and is well exemplified 
by the great wheel to the right around Metz 
of the 3rd Prussian Army and the Army of the 
Meuse, on the 27th a|i#28th August, 1870. 

McMahon’s ill-fated army, comprising the ist, 
5th, 7th, and 12th Corps, with a division of 
Cuirassiers, left the line of the Vesle (Reims) on 
August 23rd, marching north-east towards 
Sejlan, and pursued this direction during the 
24th, and 25th. 

On the latter date, the march heads of the four 
columns were on the line Tourteron—Vouziers, 
about to change direction to the east, when 
information derived from captured Prussian 
cavalrymen led to the abandonment of the 
march, and the occupation of a defensive position 
on the right bank of the Aisne. 

^Oif the 25th, the 3rd Prussian Army had 
debouched on to the Plain of Champagne, and 
had reached the line Charmont-Faremont, on a 
front of about 20 kilometres (12J miles). 

On the same day, the Army of tfhe Meuse had 
reached the line Laheycourt—Dombasle, a 
front of about 30 kilometres (i8i miles). 
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The formation was, therefore, an echelon, the 
left leading, and especially adapted to a conver¬ 
sion to the right (north), 

*The westward march was pursued during the 
26th, but on the evening of that day, the 
Prussian Intelligence (largely owing to the 
publication of the news in Parisian newspapers), 
was able to announce^lhe fact of McMahon’s 
move towards Sedan. Tfiis was pronfptly con-^ 
firmed by a telegram which emanated from 
I,ondon, and on the night of the 26th, the direc¬ 
tion of the march was changed from west to 
north. The formation was then an echelon,‘the 
right leading, McMahon was “ headeeP’ at 
Buzancy on the 27th, forme 4 the intention of 
retiring westward, was ordered to resume his 
march on Metz by tlfe Ministry in Paris, 
attempted to comply, was shut into Sedan, 
where he capitulated, after enormous loss, on 
September 1st. 


MOBILITY. 

Mobility may be defined as that quality which, 
when possessed by troops, enables their com¬ 
mander to rapidly transfer them and their 
“ shooting power ” froiq point to point of the 
theatre of war, or of operations. 
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It means something^ more than mere 
“ jparching power,” for really “ mobile ” troops 
are capable of repeatedly covering long distances 
at a rapid rate (if called upon to move rapidly), 
of carrying with them what is necessary for 
sustenance and offence, of fighting at the end of 
their march, and of breaking away again once 
their object is accomplisheef, if they are required 
to*do so, add all this without ” breaking-down ” 
their ‘•means of locomotion.” 

It will thus be seen that the first essentials for 
mobility are: — 

i! For Mounted Troops .—Leaders of char¬ 
acter, skill, and decision, well-condi¬ 
tioned animals of proper stamp and 
breeding, capable riders, a rational 
system of equipment for man and 
horses, and GOOD HORSEMANSHIP. 

2 . For Infantry .—Good physique, previous 
training, good discipline, reasonable 
, weight of equipment, and PROPER 
FOOTGEAR. 

But no body of troops, even if possessing all 
the above virtues, can be truly “ mobile unless 
the requisite food, forage, and ammunition can 
keep up with it. Hence *the organisation of a 
really mobile service of supply and transport. 
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suited to the conditions' of the campaigh is all- 
important. 

Rapid marches and rapid action calls for good 
discipline, and good discipline cannot exist with¬ 
out good morale, so that good morale is also 
essential to mobility. Aptitude for campaign¬ 
ing,” the ability to cook, and generally look 
after oneself, is also important. 

The true importance of mobility* lies in the 
fact that without mobility it is impos^ble to 
effect “ surprises ”—and the value of ** surprise ” 
in war is incalculable. Every commander, from 
generalissimo to company leader, lives in the 
hope of “ surprising ” his opponent, and, if his 
command be non-mobile, is doomed to disap¬ 
pointment or discomfiture. 

It is quite wrong tb suppose that the party 
holding the initiative—or acting on the offensive 
—has a monopoly of surprise,” or is solely 
concerned with the mobility of troops. 

Strategically, mobility (and it must be remem¬ 
bered that the term is merely relative) may 
enable a commander to shift the centre of gravity 
of operations at his will, and^ although it may 
be at once admitted that such action will be 
undertaken most frequently by the party who 
holds the initiative, and who acts on the offen- 
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sive, y*^t there must be many occasions when 
such a displacement, coupled with even a local 
or temporary resumption of the offensive, will be 
of the utmost value to the defence. 

Envelopment—^strategical or tactical—can, in 
most cases, only be possible by reason of the 
superior mobility of superior numbers, both 
being equally essential. 

Only superior mobility can enable a numeri¬ 
cally jnferior force to operate, with hope of 
success, upon “ interior lines.” 

Only great mobility can render possible those 
daring dashes at the opponent’s communications 
which must assuredly be a prominent feature in 
future campaigns. 

A skilfully-conducted defence, utilising fully 
tlie mobility of its mobrte troops, fnust always 
puzzle, deceive, and mislead the attack, and will 
frequently succeed in luring an opponent on to 
rash and ill-conceived enterprises which may 

suffice to turn the scale. 

Jt is, in fact, often as easy, or easier, for the 

defencdi^ to effect tactical surprise, as for the 
attack to do so. , 

It seems almost . superfluous to say that the 
value of mobility has beert enhanced by modem 
conditions, and that in every army which aims at 
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making its peace training a true preparation for 
war, experts are daily pondering the problem of 
“ how to increase mobility without sacrificing 
power/’ 

The reason for this enhanced value is, of 
course, the fact that, while ‘‘ surprise ” (always 
important) is now vital, modern methods of 
communication, and modem methods of obtain¬ 
ing “ intelligence ” conspire to rendet surprise ” 
extremely difficult, and make further demands 
upon mobility. 

It is the old contest of “ Gun v. Armour ” (in 
naval construction), in a different form. * 

In armies so unfortunately situated as to be 
trained ” on ^/^^practical lines, the tendency 
(always observable during peace), is to cumber 
the troops with weapons which no doubt vary 
the possibilities of their employment while 
increasing their powers of defence and offence, 
and with ‘‘equipment” and paraphernalia of a!l 
sorts which no doubt make for their comfort so 
long as they are “ get-at-able,” but all of wh^h 
are condemnable because they must be mrried. 

It is not proposed to debate here the vexed 
question of cavalry armament, nor to discuss the 
relative claims of shelf-power and mobility in the 
field gun—both matters which are always con- 
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lentious—never more so than after the conclusion 
of a considerable war, when opposing “ schools ” 
tilt at one another with utterly opposite views 
based on the same experiences. 

Common-sense and study of the methods of 
probable antagonists must be relied upon to 
indicate the necessary compromise—for compro¬ 
mise there must inevitably be. 

An extra pair of boots, indlarubber shoes, tins 
of grease, %pare socks, 3 rawers and shirts, house¬ 
wives, waterproof sheets, cloaks and capes, 
picket pegs and rOpes, horse shoes and nails, 
forage nets, etc., etc., are all admirable things in 
theif way. But to pile them and their necessary 
** straps ” on a horse’s back, to add a heavy 
sword, an emergency ration, a half-feed of corn, 
a field dressing, a carbine or rifle, a bucket for 
the latter, a lance, 150 eft 200 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion in a bandolier or bandoliers, a mess-tin, a 
water-bottle and a haversack, a saddle strong 
enough to carry all this, and (as an afterthought) 
A MAl^, and to expect the result to be a mobile 
cavalry soldier after two wet nights in the open, 
is midsummer madness (or autumn manoeuvre 
madness) in an acute form! 

To devise elaborate plans for carrying this 
** jgeneral store/* and to 5 rap!oy valuable hours in 
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instructing recruits how to padc it all up, with 
the point of every strap ending to a hairs 
breadth at its “ correct position,” as shown on an 
elaborate lithograph, is little* short of criminal. 

On the other hand, if some of these things 
can be dispensed with, others cannot, but must 
accompany the troops somehow, say in light 
carts, which, of course, involves addition to the 
already large transport, and to the number of 
non-combatant men and animals. 

So with horse and field artillery. In peace 
time the cry is for ” dash,” T^or ** mobility,” and 
for rapidity of fire.” In war (or soon after it) 
those ignorant or prejudiced as to the conditions 
clamour for greater range and heavier shell, to 
the exclusion of all else. • 

Again a compromise is necessary, for extreme 
mobility is inconsistent ^ith great range of even 
light shell, and totally debars large calibres, 
while placing a prompt limit upon rapidity of 
fire. Either very heavy or very light shell 
involves more transport for ammunition. .Heavy 
shell are expensive, and increase difficulties of 
ammunition supply. Very light shell are techni¬ 
cally ineffective, and so on. 

Automobiles are not yet sufficiently reliable 
for the transport of considerable bodies by road^ 
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nor for the carrying of guns designed to fire 
from the vehicle itself, though recent experience 
has shown that for reconnaissance, staff, and 
orderly duties they have come, not merely to 
stay, but to be regarded as indispensable. 

It is conceivable that smalKparties of deter¬ 
mined men provided with swift motor vehicles 
might, now and then, carry out important raids 
on an enemy’s communications, but with the 
practical cettainty of destruction after having 
achieved their object. Motors are not things 
which would long survive under fire, and over¬ 
much has been claimed for them by ardent 
devotees of this mode of locomotion. 

But if mobility is essential to the cavalry and 
desirable for a large proportion of the artillery 
of an army, it is also vital for,the efficiency of the 
infantry, who necessarily* form the bulk of the 
combatant troops. 

Assuming that both clothing and equipment 
are rationally devised, the one suitable in weight, 
texture and hygienic properties, the other 
chpsen, fitted, and adapted by practical men, it 
is only by attention to physique and training 
that the marching powers of the foot-soldier can 
be developed. Given good physique, ample 
training, and discipline,* the only stimulant 
necessary to ensure mobility is mo rule. 



Almost every campaign—certainly every 
British campaign—of military history has fur¬ 
nished examples of wonderful marches executed 
under the influence of heightened morale, ^ 
True mobility can never be attained by 
irregular ” or auxiliary (civilised) troops, 
save in the rarest instances, for the whole habit 
of life,” no less than the limited opportunities for 
training, of the individual, arc entirely opposed 
to its achievement. ‘ 

It is natural that endeavours should bg made 
to artificially enhance the mobility of ^infantry— 
the slowest moving arm. The British service 
has always been proud of its “ Mounted 
Infantry,” who, after all, are only selected 
infantry soldiers, provided with horses or ponies, 
to render them moi;e mobile. They were never 
intended to take the place of cavalry, or to per¬ 
form the essentially cavalry functions of recon¬ 
naissance, protection, or shock. 

That they have, in emergencies, undertaken 
cavalry duties with considerable success, is 
merely one more proof of the wonderful adapta¬ 
bility of the British soldier, and of the British 
officer, which permits of the employment of 
“makeshift'' arrangements, the glossing-over of 
deficiencies. 
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Anjc means of locomotion other than horses or 
ponies might be employed, provided it were 
suitable to the conditions of a campaign^ Light 
carts and wagons have been used with effect, and 
cyclists, after all, are only a form of mounted 
infantry. 


BASES. 

The word ** Base ” is ordinarily loosely used, 
even TDyi(piiHtary writers, who use it to convey 
several distinct meanings, which may be obvious 
to the well-schooled soldier, though by no means 
so clear to the student 
Thus, we have : — 

1. The Base of Supplies, —i.^., the locality 

or area whence^ are drawn the require¬ 
ments of an army in. food, material, and 
reinforcements. (This term may mean 
the ultimate ” Base of Supplies, or the 
immediate ” or secondary base). 

2 . The Base of Operations, — i,e,^ the locality, 

area, or zone in which the troops 
destined to take part in a campaign, are 
collected, and maybe deployed, in 
readiness for ac^on. 

These various meanings must be separately 

D 
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considered. Thus, the “ ultimate ” Base of 
Supplies is ordinarily the mother-land of the 
troops, since these, their reinforcements of their 
own race, much of their material, and possibly 
much of their supplies, are drawn thence. 

The only exception is that of a great world- 
power, such as Great Britain, which has estab¬ 
lished over-sea colonies, dependencies, etc, so 
highly organised as to be capable, in certain 
cases, of furnishing armies, based upon them, 
with all requirements. 

Take the common case of an expedition 
against a hill tribe on the N.W. frontier of 
India. Here India would be the ultimate 
Base of Supplies, because the Indian Empire is 
perfectly capable of supplying every requirement 
of the forces employed,^,and of reinforcing them 
if necessary, with sufficient troops, white or 
coloured, without indenting for anything upon 
the Motherland. 

But substitute Russia for the hill tribe, and' 
the conditions are very different. The resources 

_ C' 

of the Indian Empire, great as they are, would 
be insufficient. Large reinforcements of white 
troops, supplies of clothing, ammunition, medical 
and technical stores, v^uld have to be hurried 
from the Motherland t® supplement those avail- 
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able in India. So^ in this case, Great Britain 
would be the "ultimate” Base of Supplies. 

In the case of oversea expeditions, the port or 
ports at which the troops and stores are disem¬ 
barked form " secondary ” Bases of Supply. 

The " Immediate ” Base of Supply consists of 
a number of " Supply depots,” which are formed, 
in the first instance, close in rear of and covered 
by, the Base of Operatiftns, so that they may be 
available for the fighting troops during the 
period of (Concentration and strategic deployment, 
and in the initial movements of the campaign. 

As% the operations progress, and the Army 
moves forward, other depots are formed within 
the various zones of operation, according to the 
requirements of the forces. These successive 
dep6ts (" magazines ”) •may be formed by 
carrying forward the contents of those in rear, 
or by depositing entirely fresh stores in advance 
pf those already established, thus forming a more 
or less continuous chain. Railroads, rivers, 
Cc^pals., etc, would, of course, be used for the 
heavy and bulky haulage, so far as possible, ie., 
so far as these " communications ” led to the 
desired points. 

But often these dep6ts ^an only be formed by 

transporting stores by road, so that the vital 

D 
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need for a sufficient and well-organised transport 
service is apparent 

Those depots which are in closest touch with 
the fighting troops, and upon which the fighting 
troops draw direct, using their own transport 
wagons, etc., are termed " Advanced Dep6ts.” 

(It is well to note that the word " supplies,” in 
the technical sense, refers* only to consumable 
stores, i.e,, food, forage, fuel, lighting, etc, 
whereas weapons, ammunition, tools, clothing, 
and "equipment” generally, are comprised in 
the word " material,” and are issued to the 
troops by quite a different Department, e 

In our service, " supplies ” are arranged for by 
the “ Supply ” Branch of the Army Service 
Corps, transported in bulk by the Transport 
Branch of the same Cofps, whereas the enormous 
agglomeration of articles comprised in the term 
" material ” is handled by the Army Ordnance 
Department.) 

We wiir now consider the requirements .which 
the various " Bases of Supply ” should fulfil. 

I. The " Ultimate ” Base must, of course, l)e 

0 

capable of supplying all ^e manifold 
wants of a modern army. It must 
possess gun «foundries, shell foundries, 
small-arm factories, clothing and bar- 
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ness factories, and be able to comply at 
once with every requisition from "the 
front" A glance at the Regulation 
" Priced Vocabulary of Stores ” will 
convey more readily than anything else 
the enormous variety of the demands 
made by the armies of to-day. In it 
will be found mention of every article 
qsed " in the service,” from a packet of 
seAN^ing needles to the i6.25in. B.L. gun. 
Lastly, it must supply the officers and 
men, without which all this " material ” 
is inert, and the money which forms 
the " sinews of war.” 

2 . The Immediate'' Base mii^t be suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to afford a certain 
latitude, a certain choice of direction, to 
the Army, should it be driven back in 
place of being enabled to mar^h for¬ 
ward. 

If a large army were to advance, based upon 
a single isolated point such as a town or fortress, 
It is clear that much confusion would arise from 
the convergence, at the base, of the " communica¬ 
tions " leading to the various component portions 
of the army, disposed, ^s they must be, upon a 
wide front. 
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But a far more serious danger would arise in 
the event of an enforced retirement For there 
would then be a grave possibility of the entire 
army being driven off its communications. 

Forced at first to deviate from the natural 
line of retreat,” communication with the base 
could only be maintained by circuitous routes; 
the greater the deviation, the more circuitous and 
the more hazardous the^ communications, until 
the breaking point was reached, alld the Army 
was severed entirely from its base. « 

But if the extent of the base were comparable 
with the frontage of the Army, not merely would 
the convergence of communications be avoided 
or minimised, but, in the event of retreat the 
march might be directed on to any fraction of 
the frontage of the base, and the communications 
with that fraction maintained by the most direct 
roads. 

ft 

It is, therefore, evident that the frontage of the^ 
base must be proportionate to the frontage of the 
army which it supplies. ♦ 

So, again, in oversea expeditions of import- 
ancef it is not desirable to rely exclusively upon 
one port as Secondary Base, two ports at a con¬ 
venient distance, and umted by a railroad system 
inland, would be prefei^ble. 
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To ^paraphrase a dictum of Jomini's, “The 
Secondary or Immediate Base should be estab¬ 
lished where it can be best sustained by the 
resources of the Ultimate Base, while at the 
same time it ensures a safe retreat to th# forces 
which it supplies/’ 

But in order that the supplies collected at the 
base may be available at all points of its extent, 
it is clear that good lateral communication along 
that extent iJ^also essential. 

Bef^t of all lateral communications would be a 
good railroad, next best a navigable river or 
important canal, less useful would be a good road 
(because roads necessitate wheeled transport, 
many men and animals, who must "be fed and 
cared for), while in certain cases the only com¬ 
munication available would be the sea. 

For this reason we find that an important river 
was often utilised as a base, prior to the advent 
E>f railroads. The Rhine and the Main per¬ 
formed this function for Napoleon on many 
occasions. 

The base of operations has already been 
defined as the locality, aiea, or zone, in which the 
troops destined to take part in a campaign are 
collected, and may be deployed, in readiness for 
action. 
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The nature and extent of the Base of Opera¬ 
tions will be found to vary with the importance 
of a campaign, and with the extent of the 
“ strategic front ” upon which the forces must be 
deployed. 

For a continental war a wide strategic front, 
and therefore a wide Base of Operations would 
be essential For a jungle expedition, where 
the troops must necessaiily advance by narrow 
jungle paths, a single,town or Ifeiport might 
suffice. 

Taking the case of a great war, between con¬ 
terminous continental states, we may assume^ that 
the mobilisation and concentration of troops 
would commence before the actual rupture. 

Often, indeed, the very act of concentrating 
troops precipitates ^e rjipture. 

As a rule, then, each state would form its Base 
of Operations, or develop its Zone of strategic 
deployment*' (which comes to the same thing)| 
within its own frontier. 

But it should not be imagined that all 
hostilities *’ would be deferred until one or 
other belligerent was “ready.** 

On the contrary, at a very early stage of the 
proceedings each woyld launch*^ across the 
common frontier highlyr mobile bodies in which 
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the cavalry arm would predominate, charged 
with the double duty of screening the assembly 
of their^ own armies, and of interfering with the 
mobilisation and deployment of the opposing 
hosts. Such action might have the most 


momentous consequences, and upon the results 
of the fighting which would ensue upon the 
flanks and within the “ front of operations 
{vide definitions) wouW largely depend the 
action of the main armies. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the 
necessity for the establishment of the zone of 
strategic deployment behind some important 
obstacle, for strengthening it artificially on front 
and flanks if naturally weak, and for placing it 
sufficiently far from the common frontier to 
ensure that the assembling ^rmies cannot be 
overwhelmed by the first rush of an opponent 
who may be ready ” first, and therefore able to 


^ize 


the initiative. 


As already mentioned, the immediate base of 
supplies* should be covered and protected from 
hostile enterprises by the position and extent of 
the zone' of deployment. If it is the least 
exposed, it must also be strengthened artificially, 
particularly on the flanks* (since the front, at all 
events, should be secure)^ 
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Perhaps the most striking example of the con¬ 
sequences which result from violation of these 
principles is afforded by the first phases of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 

To understand the events of that disastrous 
period, some idea of the French “ Plan of Cam¬ 
paign ” is necessary. In brief, it was as follows ; 

Overweeningly confident in their ability to 
seize the initiative, by a mobilisation and con¬ 
centration which should be competed at least 
several days in advance of the Prussian prepara¬ 
tions, the French proposed to assemble their 
armies in three great masses, two of which 
should assemble actually on the frontier. These 
masses were to be disposed as under: — 
100,000 in the vicinity of Strasburg. 

150,000 in t\je vipinity of Metz. 

* 

50,000 at Chalons. 

The assembly of these two masses on the 
frontier was intended to puzzle the Prussians as 
to the point of attack, and to force them to 
disperse their forces accordingly. ^ 

Then, the army of Metz was suddenly *to 
march east, effect a junction with the army of 
Strasburg on the Rhine, and cross that river 
between Germershein^ and Rastadt, aiming at 
the Valley of the Mr in and the severance of 
Southern from Northern Germany. 
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It was hoped by such an opening to seduce the 
Southern German States from their allegiance, 
and, moreover, to secure the active alliance of 
both Austria and Italy, 

Meantime, the army of Chalons was to march 
to Metz, to protect the flank and communications 
of the triumphal march on Berlin, while the 
French Fleet made a diversion from the direc¬ 
tion of Denmark. 

As we know, this plan was founded upon 
politic&l and military premises, which proved 
alike unsound. 

The 4th of August, 1870, found the French 
troops who had struggled to the frontier (amidst 
scenes of chaos and confusion which had already 
disposed of all hopes of a French initiative) 
distributed somewhat as follows : —• 

1 st Mass (McMahon)*—Composed of the ist 
Corps, echelonned between Haguenau 
and Wissembourg, a distance of about 
17 miles, the various divisions, etc., 
• separated by distances which forbade 
mutual support or co-operation. 

2nd Mass (Bazaine).— Composed of the 2nd. 
3rd, and 4th Corps, with the Guard, dis¬ 
tributed as under; — 

2nd , Corps—iit advance ^f torbach, at Spic- 

heren, etdr 
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3rd Corps—some lo miles in rear of 2nd, on 

the line Sarregumines-St Avoid. 
4th Corps—on left of 3rd. 

Guard—in rear of 4th. 

The centres of these two masses were separ¬ 
ated by a gap of some 35 miles, communication 
between the two being maintained (?) by the 
5th Corps at Bitche, and by the rail Haguenau- 
Sarreguimines, which vf^s unsafe frcm the very 
first owing to Prussian enterprises. 

Large depots of supplies had been formed at 
Forbach (in the very firing-line), and at Lune- 
ville, on the Meurthe and the Metz-Str^sburg 
railroad. 

Not only were the various units in a very 
incompletely organised condition, but in several 
instances they arrived at their destinations in the 
dark. Cavalry was wanting, and the action of 
the few mounted troops available was pitiably 
inept. ^ 

Here we can discern no " Base of Operations,’’ 
no sign of the “strategic deployment ” *we have 
referred to above, no development of a strategic 
front behind an obstacle, nothing but two great 
masses, separated by the Vosges, linked only by 
an exposed rail, and# scattered fragments of a 
weak corps forced to •watch a fr&nt of 28 miles 
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(Sarreguimines-Niederbonn), and, like D’Erlons 
Corps at Ligny, to remain inactive between the 
two hard-pressed wings . 

These wings, again, were so disposed that the 
whole shock of the Prussian advance fell, in each 
case, upon a mere fraction of the force which 
should have been available, while the strength of 
the flanks proved illusory. The Field Army was 
driven intc^ or past the^ isolated fortresses, and 
the latter were invested with a promptitude and 
conficfence which showed that the Prussians had 
correctly gauged the potentialities of the tactical 
defensive, potentialities we are only now realis¬ 
ing to the full, as a result of our experience in 
South Africa. 

Everything had been hurried to the frontier, 
and everything was overwhelmed by the first 
rush of the Prussian advance. 

Contrast this with the Prussian dispositions, 
which, in spite of the confidence born of careful 
study and forethought, risked nothing, and took 
nothing for granted. Choosing as their Base of 
Operations the Rhine from Gerrfiersheim to 
Coblentz, about 90 miles as the crow flies, the 
three armies there assembled were in a position 

to either, 

(i) Defend that line ii^case of a direct French 
attack. 
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(2) Pass the river in an offensive movement. 

(3) Threaten the flank of any French advance 

towards the valley of the Main, by a 
wheel to the south. 

We know, of course, that the second alterna¬ 
tive was that which was acted upon, and that the 
bad dispositions of the French forces justified an 
advance from the Rhine, before the Prussian 
concentration was complete in its ei?;tir‘ety. 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN WAR. 

f*' 

The most casual sightseer, paying a visit to 
one of our modern battleships, can scarcely fail 
to be impressed by the seemingly insignificant 
proportion which the actual meads of offence 
(guns, torpedoes, etc.), bear to the whole vast 
bulk. 

He will observe that the combatant ” death-, 
dealing appliances are few in number, and he 
may be excused if he inquires why this is so. 
For one sucli appliances he may see, a hundred 
minor pieces of mechanism will be pointed out to 
him, and he will only gradually come to realise 
that each of the hundred has duties and func¬ 
tions, the - exact performance of which is 
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necessajy for the efficiency of the combatant ” 
appliances. 

Should he, just after his visit, and while his 
mind is still confused with recollections 
of ** voice-tubes,” “ telephones,” “ ammunition 
hoists,” and 20 or 30 “ auxiliary engines,” go over 
H.M.S^ “ Victory,” his first impression must be 
the comparative simplicity of the latter, and he 
will see ten^'* combatant appliances ” (of a sort), 
for one he saw on the modern ship. 

AndT so it is with p.rmies in the field. 


In bygone times, when war meant annexation 
of territory, armies lived by pillaging the country 
in which they operated. Theiis was a primitive 
and by no means complicated organisation. If 
the country was rich, they fared well, if poor, 
they fared badly, but t^ey always picked up 
what they wanted as they went, taking little 
thought for the morrow. 


During winter, they retired into chosen fo»ti- 
Ked localities which they had provisioned by the 


simple Expedient of sweeping into them the 
entire resources of the surrounding districts. 


The means of offence were all in all, while 


auxiliary mechanism was either primitive in the 
extreme, or entirely lackii^. 

But every step in civilisation, every advance in 
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the application of science to war, tended to 
multiply auxiliary, non-combatant organisa¬ 
tions, without which the improved means of 
offence were incapable of developing their 


powers. 

Supplies of missiles and of |)rovisions had to 
be carried with the fighting forces,, wounded were 
cared for and removed to safety, and deficiencies 


in men and material ^were made good from 
depots of stores formed in rear of the fighting 


forces. 


The roads, by which these reinforcements and 
supplies are transported from the depots to the 
combatant army, are termed the communica¬ 
tions,*’ or the Lines of communication.” 

Every improvement in armament, every com¬ 
plication of equipment, every little “ refinement ” 
which has crept into ttie art of war, has caused 
armies to lean more and more heavily upon their 
coipmunications, and to regard them as arteries, 
the severance, or interruption of which mean^ 
prompt dissolution. < 

Thus it is that the ''communications” of*a 
modern army are its most vulnerable spot, and 
that the imperative need of framing every plan, 
great or small, in accordance with the actual 
possibilities and capabilities of the communica- 



tions, tends more and more to limit its range of 
operations and to cramp its initiative. 

In fine, the mobility, and therefore the power 
for offence, of an army, depends to a very great 
extent upon its lines of communication sufficing 
for its needs/ ~ 

The communications of an army may be 
established by either ofc the following methods, 
or by any permutation or combination of them 
taken'two or more at a time: — 

1. By the high seas. 

2. Overland, by road, or by rail. 

3. ^y inland waterways. 

Each presents special features of its own, and 
must be considered separately. 

I. The High Seas ,—As a link in the chain 
of communications, the employment of a sea 
can only be possible for a belligerent holding 
the command of that sea, and to command any 
particular sea, it will ordinarily be necessary to 
commaml the whole. In some cases an over- 
• vrtielming supremacy in certain waters may 
suffice, thus, in 1878, the British Fleet, under 
Admiral Hornby, so effectually dominated the 
Black Sea that the Russiai/is dared not feed their 
army by water, but were compelled to rely upon 
Jheir long circuitous land communications. The 
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fact that other British Fleets also had the 
command of other seas did not affect the situa¬ 
tion at St. Stephano directly. For a Turkish 
Fleet of the same strength as Admiral Hornby’s 
would have effected the same purpose, even had 
it comprised their entire navy, and had Turkey 
had no naval pretensions elsewhere. 

It was so because Russia was comparatively 
weak at sea, had no powerful naval allj', and 
because the Black Sea was a “ closed sea,” 
accessible only through the narrow straits of the 
Dardenelles and Bosphorus. 

Usually, a state proposing to embark upon 
extensive oversea operations must be assured of 
superiority over the combined naval resources of 
all possible adversaries, and in order to safe¬ 
guard communication by a particular sea, must 
be prepared to assert that superiority in far 
distant waters. 

Napoleon’s somewhat mysterious Egyptian 
Expedition of 1798 affords an example of the 
collapse of an oversea enterprise undertaken 
without the command of the sea. It is mysterious 
because we can scarcely suppose so astute a 
strategist as Napoleon to have been blind to the 

t.' 

conditions of the case. He must have foreseen 
that the severance of his communications with 
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Egypt was inevitable, and it has even been 
suggested that he not only foresaw it, but 
counted upon it, and upon Kleber establishing 
himself so firmly in the country as to defy all 
efforts of the British to turn him out. 

He must have realised that the British would 


certainly make such 
ently under-rated our 
offensive od land, at 


efforts, but he appar- 
powers of assuming the 
tne end of a long sea- 


journey. 

Whatever may have been the workings of that 
fertile brain, this expedition failed because it 
had been i^dertaken without command of the 
sea, and any similar enterprise to-morrow would 
assuredly fail much more promptly and dramati- 
'cally. 

It may then be assudied that no oversea 
offensive would be possible until a decisive 
maritime supremacy was assured, and with this 
supremacy assured the working of a section of 
the comipunications of an Army, by sea, would 
bewuneventful and easy. 

Given sufficient and suitable shipping, ample 
ports for the embarkation of troops and stores 
in the Motherland, and for their disembarkation 
at the oversea bases, notfting should occur t)n 
the waters to cause the least anxiety. 


K 2 
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But the embarkation or disembarkation of 
troops and stores without facilities of port, from 
or on a mere coast-line, is an operation fraught 
with many difficulties and dangers. 

Quite apart from all hostile interference, 
coasts which lend themselves to such an under¬ 
taking are few and far between. 

Confining ourselve^ for the moment to the 
consideration of the case as an incident in the 
communications, we may assume that v/e have 
succeeded in landing our fighting forces, and 
that these are already working their way inland, 
so that we have not to face the ji^ssibifities of 
resistance. 

The physical difficulties are sufficiently 
serious. To commence with, the draught of the 
transports will determine the distance from the 
shore at which they must anchor, and the 
remaining interval must be spanned by the ships 
boats, by rafts, barges, or lighters. To enable 
these to discharge directly upon the shore, 
temporary jetties must be built, otherwise stores 
must be man-handled’ ashore with enormoiis 
effort and many losses. 

A shift in the wind, a sudden gale, an 
alanormal tide, eveq a heavy swell from some 
far-off disturbance, may render a complete cessa- 
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tion of work unavoidable, and may even compel 
the transports to put to sea. 

Thus the entire operation is laborious and 
uncertain. The rate at which troops and stores 
can be landed will depend not only upon the 
distance from shore at which the transports must 
anchor, the state of the sea apd weather, the 
number of lighters, etc., available, bu% also upon 
the number of transports which can unload 
simultaneously. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, a vessel must be allowed “ swing¬ 
ing-room** equal to at least 3 or 4 times her 
length, so that a fleet of 10 transports, each 350 
feet long, if anchored in one line, would take up 
a total space of 2 or 3 miles parallel to the shore, 
which might well present many impracticable 
landing-places ** in such a distance. 

Moreover, the carrying capacity of such a fleet 
of transports would not be very great, so that 
the difficulties attendant upon any important 
operation of the kind may be readily understood. 

If it b^ a case of landing an expedition^ as 
distinct from working a section of communica- 
iionsy there is the additional complication of 
hostile resistance. 

Should the enemy be well armed, alert, and 
determined, only a miraculously favourable com- 
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bination of chances could ensure success. Even 
should he be completely deceived as to actual 
points chosen for disembarkation, it will be 
strange if he cannot concentrate there, when 
once he ascertains the landing-places, far more 
rapidly than the invading troops can hope to 
disembark. 

It is coticeivable that a minor and weakly- 

defended harbour might be seized by a coup-de- 

\ 

main, and the disembarkation to some extent 
expedited, but, taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, we may safely relegate the landing (on an 
actively hostile shore) of forces destined for the 
subjugation of a country, to the Operations of 
“ Minor Warfare;*’ and dismiss from our minds 
any fear of a direct Napoleonic “ Invasion of 
Britain,*' or of any other powerful military state. 

If steamships have grown in size, carrying 
capacity, speed and power, so also railways 
afford proportionately greater facilities for con¬ 
centration by land, and the length of tirfie 
necessary for the collection and fitting of any 
large number of transports would suffice to give 
ample warning to the nlbst dilatory of opponents. 
The preparations for an extensive oversea expe¬ 
dition are not of a nature which admits of 

4 

concealment, and may safely venture to 
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assert that any sych expedition would not merely 
disembark upon friendly territory, but with the 
facilities of friendly ports. (Example : Genoa. 
Franco-Austrian Campaign of 1859 in Italy.) 

The converse operation of an embarkation in 
retreat presents almost identical characteristics. 
If it can be imagined that the worsted invader 
has also lost the command of the sea, it may be 
better for him to stay on shore and surrender. 
If he still •retains the command of the sea, and 
is sufficiently free ashore to be able to choose 
his point of embarkation, the campaign of 
Torres Vedras may supply a model of how the 
operation might be conducted, with the minimum 
risk of disaster. 

If, again, he be so pressed as to be compelled 
to embark when and how he may, if he be 
“ driven into the sea,’’ his is a parlous state 
indeed. Every danger and every difficulty which 
would attend a disembarkation at the same 
, point, is accentuated tenfold. Command of the 
sea ma^ avail him little. 

^ A few words as to the details of transport of 
troops, etc., by s^a may not be out of place. 

Ships are registered by “ tons gross ”; to 
arrive at the “ tons net ” or actual freight¬ 
carrying capacity, tht non-freight-carrying 
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spaces must be deducted accommodation 

for crew, engine-rooms, coal-bunkers, etc,, etc ). 
This deduction may be as much as 40 per cent, 
of the ** tons gross.” 

The space required for man or horse will vary 
with the duration of the voyage, and may be 
taken as follows: — 

1. For a journey of only a few hours, per man, 

1 \ tons ; per horse, 2 \ tons. 

2. For a voyage of aVeek, or less*, per man, 

2 tons; per horse, 6 tons. 

3. For longer voyages, per man, 2| tons; per 
horse, 7 tons. 

The health and condition of men and horses 
rapidly deteriorate in consequence of the condi¬ 
tions inseparable from life on board a crowded 
vessel. Never is the value of perfect discipline 
more apparent than when on shipboard, while 
the consequences of imperfect discipline are 
disastrous. 

If immediate action is expected of men, at 
the end of a prolonged sea-voyage, they must 
receive constant physical training and exerci^ 
during that voyage, and this is nearly always 
possible on a modern transport 

Animals MUST have a prolonged period of 
rest and recuperation oh arrival, before they can 
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be considered available for the field. The 
impossibility of ensuring this in the recent Boer 
War contributed enormously to our difficulties, 
and to the protraction of hostilities. 

A noticeable feature of sea-transport is its 
comparative cheapness, for the cost of carriage 
of stores by sea is only about one-tenth the cost 
by rail, and about one-hundredth that b)%road. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN SMALL 

WARS.” 

The tremendous drain upon an army operat¬ 
ing in a civilised country which is caused by the 
necessity for safeguarding the communications 
will be exemplified under the head of Offensive 
and Defensive Strategy Compared'’ (p. 8i). 

Yet in civilised warfare the object of a 
commander is to protect these communications 
^y the direction of his forward march, and by 
the wide front which his forces occupy, rather 
tl^n by any elaborate system of guards and 
fortified posts. 

Even if these communications traverse a 
country whose population is hostile, the very 
fact of that population feeing “ civilised ” is a 
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powerful deterrent from active interference with 
military operations, for means can be devised, 
and should assuredly be devised by an invader, 
to make the consequences of aggression too 
lightly faced. 

This was fully recognised by the Prussians in 
18/0“I, with the result that, in spite of the 
intense hatred of an intensely “ patriotic ” 
population, they suffered remarkably little from 
interruption of their comnlunications. 

A morbid sentimentality is the very worst 
influence which can be brought to bear upon 
warfare. When it sways an invader it never 
fails to arouse the scorn and contempt of iriend 
and foe alike, and invariably defeats its own 
object, the cajoling of the invaded. 

Again, in civilised warfare, such guards and 
posts along the communications as may be 
necessary can be provided by reserve, second- 
line," or ‘‘auxiliary" troops, whose organisation 
and training is insufficient to warrant their 
active employment in the fighting lines. 

Moreover, a commander may be certain tl^at 
his opponent is almost, if not quite, as anxious 
about his own communications. 

But in “ small ” wars, in campaigns against 
savages, guerillas, and so forth, who dispense 



with communications, and whose entire popula¬ 
tion goes to form their fighting strength, but 
little effective “ pressure ” can be brought to 
bear upon the few inhabitants who remain non- 
combatant in a traversed territory. 

The commander of the Regular troops may be 
certain that the main efforts of his enemy will be 
directed at his communications rather than at 
his fighting force. He will endeavour to sweep 
as many as possible in front of him, but 
many more will dribble round the flanks 
of his advance and engage in operations 
behind him. 

Conducted, as such campaigns usually must 
be, far from the mother-country, “ auxiliaries ” 
will not be available for the maintenance of the 
communications, but posts and garrisons must 
be found from the active troops. 

The extreme mobility which usually charac¬ 
terises the irregular ** and the guerilla renders 
it necessary to watch every yard of the line, how¬ 
ever tengthy, at least so closely that no hostile 
gathering may take place within striking 
distance, without being reported, proceeded 
against, and dispersed. 

If a railroad form the main communication, 
something like a continuous chain of sentries 



may be necessary, such as we were obliged to 
maintain in blockhouses in South Africa. ’ 

But it would be unnecessary to establish such 
a cordon in the case of a road, while even block- 
houses on a railroad require to be supplemented 
by strong mobile forces at intervals. 

The usual method, then, is to establish strong 
posts at each ^age, scientifically fortified to 
make the most of a small garrison, well provided 
with water and stores, arid constructed so as to 
afford shelter for the vehicles and animals o,f the 
convoys which pass to and fro. 

A certain number of these stages go to make 
a “ section,^' and each “ section ” is provided with 
a small but powerful and highly mobile flying 
column,” ready to sally forth at any moment to 
disperse a gathering, escort a convoy, or rein¬ 
force a post. 

In small wars ” it not infrequently happens 
that the number of troops necessarily detailed 
for the communications actually exceeds the 
numbers available for the fighting force, thus in 
the Afghan Campaign of 'i88o the communica-r 
tions between Peshawur and Kabul absorbed 
no less than 15,000 men, while the effective of 
the Kabul Field Force did not exceed 12,000. 
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FLYING COLUMNS. 

# 

Often in “ small wars/’ and less frequently in 

0 

civilised operations, it may be advisable, or even 
necessary, for all or portion of a force to deliber¬ 
ately dispense with its communications for the 
sake of greater liberty of action. 

A» forcJ thus operating is called a “ flying 
column.” The advantages it enjoys are obvious, 
since, so long as its supplies and transport hold 
out, it is strategically insusceptible, and, being 
tied* to no line of advance or retreat, must be 
hemmed in and overwhelmed if it is to be 
” defeated.” 

The price which it must pay for this emanci¬ 
pation is represented by the relatively enormous 
mass <# sypplies, transport, material, and non- 
combatants which it must carry with it in all its 
•peregrinations. In savage warfare it will be 
further burdened with sick and wounded, who 
cannot be left at the mercy of a cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty foe. 

Colonel Callwell remarks Small Wars,” p. 
lOO), that There is, of course, a great difference 
” between an army merely casting itself free- 

loose from its commumcations for an operation 
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which can be concluded in a few days, and the 
“ same army becoming a flying column for a 
“ considerable time, and with a view of making 
some lengthy march.” 

It is but rarely that an “ army ” in “ civilised ’* 
warfare can thus abandon its communications, 
the sole example on a large scale is that of 
General Sherman's march through Georgia, 
where, however, it was only a case of temporarily 
abandoning communications overland, in .order 
to re-establish them with the coast 

Nevertheless, the magnitude of the effort may 
be understood when it is stated that Sherman 
had to carry with hini 1,200,000 rations. 

Other notable instances of large forces operat¬ 
ing as flying columns are : — 

1. Sir Frederick Roberts’s march from Kabul 
to Kandahar, with over 18,000 men an# 11,000 
animals. 

2. The return march through Tirah, in 
1897. 

3. Sir Frederick Roberts’s first advance op 
Kabul from the Kurum Valley, when the com¬ 
munications were necessarily abandoned owing 
to the impossibility of sparing troops to guard 
them, at a moment whfcn an early and decisive 
success was imperative.* 
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Othar examples, of smaller forces, have 
been: — 

1. General Duchesnes" flying column which 
seized Antananarivo in the Madagascar Cam¬ 
paign of 1895. (Owing to faulty intelligence as 
to the character of the theatre of operations, the 
French expeditionary force was supplied entirely 
with wheeled transport, for which it became 
necessary \o construct *roads. This was done 
for ajpout 130 miles, tl^ remaining 100 miles 
were covered by a small flying column, which 
proved quite sufficient to overcome the Hova 
resiskince.) 

2. General Carrington’s suppression of the 
rebellion in Rhodesia in 1890, when ‘'columns^ 
often consisted of a mere handful of men, with 
a few wagons. 

3. Admiral Rawson’s advance on Benin in 

1897, 

and others without number. 

It is^clear that many risks must attend such 
operations, and in civilised warfare it would be 
rsyje indeed to find a commander repeating 
Sherman’s exploit of 1864. 

Often, however,, in the small war, a flying 
column is the only instillment by which a par¬ 
ticular operation can carried out. It then 
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remains to ensure that the force is in every way 
suitably composed and fitted for the task 
allotted it. 


TELEGRAPHS, ETC, IN WAR. 

Cables, telegraphs, and telephones facilitate 
the rapid transmission of intelligence from 
all parts of a theatre •f operations—even from 
points far beyond the theatre of war—(it often 
happens that excellent information is obtainable 
from sources beyond the control of *^either 
belligerent), so that a commander is, or should 
be, informed as to every ascertainable move¬ 
ment and intention of his opponent, to an extent 
which would have appeared incredible a few 
years ago. ■ 

The same agencies, either alone, or in con¬ 
junction with visual signalling, permit of hi^ 
communicating orders to his subordinates wher¬ 
ever they may be situated, whether on the 
march, in camp, bivouac, or cantonments,por 
even if actually engaged. 

It is thus possible to ensure unity of purpose, 
and something akin to perfection of co-opera¬ 
tion, over a widely-extended area. 
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Wireless telegraphy promises to render easy 
communication with a beleaguered garrison, and 
to be available in lieu of the ordinary 
continuous ” installations in cases where these 
latter are especially liable to interruption by 
hostile enterprise, treachery, or natural causes. 
Its future in naval warfare, and in communicat¬ 
ing between ship and shore, is already assured 

But, in the nature of things, it will usually be 
found that* the very facility of collecting and 
distributing information involves also increased 
difficulty in maintaining secrecy and reticence as 
to one’s own plans, and therefore lessens the 
chances of effecting either strategical or tactical 
surprise. 

On this score, it is difficult to decide whether 
the disadvantages do, or do not, outweigh the 
advantages. 

Much will depend upon the capability of the 
Intelligence Department, not only in collecting 
information for their own chief, but in closing 
sources pf information to the enemies* agents. 

•Again, the advantage of being able to rapidly 
coiq^imunicate orders and information to subord¬ 
inates is incalculable, provided, on the one 
hand, that the subordinate does not lean too 
much on these sources o? inspiration, and pro- 
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having decided to make it liis principal “ theatre 
of operations,” Napoleon had still to determine 
in which fortiori of that area he would operate. 
In other words, it remained for him to choose 
his “ zone of operations ” (vide definition). 

The following passages through the Western 
and Pennine Alps were available for an advance 
from France into Italy, viz.: — 

1. The Col di Tenda (now traversed by the 
rail from Ventimiglio to Turin). 

2. The Pass of Mont Geneve. 

3. The Mont Cenis route. 

4. The Little or Great St. Bernard. 

5. The Simplon. 

6. The St Gothard. 

Not only is the principal objective of strategy 
the enemy’s main army, but it is a principle to 
strike at it where it is most sensitive, to 
threaten its communications and line of retreat. 

To enable us to ascertain the most sensitive 
portion of the Austrian forces in Italy, and of 
their communications, etc., let us briefly review 
the situation in April and May, 1800. 

Massena’s Army was at first distributed as 
follows; — 

I. The right, about 8,000 strong, under 
Miollis, in Genoa. 
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invariably hotbeds of intrigue, percolated by the 
enemies' spies and agents. The functions of 
the Censor are mainly to render the task of 
these gentry as difficult as possible, and these 
functions will be best effected, like all “ Intelli¬ 
gence ” work, by the most unobtrusive 
methods. The more in evidence is the Censor 
and his work, the less the chance of anything 
important being allowed to come within his ken. 


RAILROADS IN WAR. 

Railroads, considered either as offering 
facilities for the movement of troops and stores 
in mobilisation and concentration, or as com¬ 
munications for armies in the field, are a factor 
of prime importance. This importance is ever 
increasing with the enormous development of 
railroads in every quarter of the globe, and with 
the constantly extending demands made by 
modern^armies upon their bases and communica¬ 
tions. 

Territories which but a decade ago were 
represented on the map by a blank, are now 
spanned by the iron roa^, the chiefest weapon 
in the armour^" of civUisation. There are 



indeed few in either hemisphere which would 
not introduce a railway system of sorts into the 
calculations for a' plan of campaign. 

In the case of Continental States, separated 
from each other by land frontiers, traversed at 
many points, and also skirted by, important lines 
of railway, the study of the ‘‘ home ” as well as 
of the possible opponent’s railroad systems, 
becomes one of the principal duties of the 
strategist. The most elaborate schemes for 
mobilisation and concentration must be worked 
out, down to the smallest details, for every 
possible eventuality, during peace. Upon the 
smooth working of the '"railroad schemed” the 
fate of a nation may depend in the hour of trial. 

Their effect on operations will be best under¬ 
stood by some consideration of the carrying 

capacity of a railway in men, animals, and stores. 

* 

We may say that the ratio between the rate 
of marching of a unit, by road, and the rate of 
its conveyance by rail is " x :y,” and that y k.x7 
k being a numerical factor between 7 and 17. 

In other words, neglecting the time neces¬ 
sary for entraining and detraining, a unit will be 
able to travel, in any given time, from 7 to 17 
times as far by rail ^s it could by road e.g., 
On a good road, and under favourable condi- 
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tions, *an infantry battalion, marching at an 
average rate of 2| miles per hour with its trans¬ 
port, might cover 20 miles in 8 hours. 

In an 8-hours’ journey by rail, the same bat¬ 
talion, in two trains, might well cover from 140 
to 340 miles, if all were clear on the line. 

As to stores, a freight-train of say 30 trucks, 
each loaded to carry 10 tons, might well 
accomplish* 200 miles in 12 hours. 

Thjs load of 300 tons would require at least 
150 military transport wagons, each drawn by 6 
horses, and accompanied by at least 3 men, in all 
150 vehicles, 900 draught horses, 450 drivers, 
besides other men and horses to supervise, and 
would then be transported with difficulty 15 
miles in the same time. 

The train would require the services of 3 men 
minimum, some coal, a little oil, and water, the 
convoy would require food, rations, and forage, 
for its men and animals, weighing over 5 tons 
for the ,12 hours. 

Hence, for concentration of troops, for mobili¬ 
sation, and for general transport of troops and 
stores, beyond the reach of hostile interference, 
the value of a railroad is enormous. 

This value diminishes rapidly with increasing 
liability to interruption. ^Moreover, for journeys 
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under a certain distance, or where the time 
necessary for entraining and detraining amounts 
to a high percentage of the total time of transit, 
it may actually be better to move by road. 

Supposing that it be desired to concentrate a 
considerable number of troops upon a given 
line, by rail, the number of troop-laden trains 
which can be unloaded at any given locality, in 
a given time, will depend upon the* following 
rather complicated considerations, viz.:— 

1. The construction of the line, whether 
originally built with an eye to military 
requirements or not. The gradients, power of 
locomotives, capacity of rolling-stock, etc. 

2 . The energy and efficiency of the railway 
staff. 

5. Whether or no the entire resources of the 
system are at the disposal of the military authori¬ 
ties. 

4. Whether alternative tracks offer, and . 
whether these tracks be broad or narrow gauge, 
single or double. 

5. The necessity for rest and relief of railway 
personnel. 

6. The number of trains which can be loaded 
in a given time. This^ in its turn will depend 
upon:— 
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(1) The quantity and capacity of rolling 

stock. 

(2) The number and accessibility of en¬ 

training points. 

(3) The rapidity with which the required 

rolling stock can be made-up 
into trains. 

(4) The actual rate of entrairiing, depend- 

*ing upon tlie Staff arrangements, 
experience, discipline, and previous 
training of the regimental personnel. 

7. The necessary intervals of time and space 
between trains, for safety in running, and the 
maximum rate possible in running. 

8. The rate of detraining, and clearing 
detraining points, varying as in (6) above. 

9. The rate and manner in which the empty 
rolling-stock can be got clear of the detraining 
points, determined by the number and capacity 
of available sidings and branch lines. 

10. Xhe amount of other traffic (e.g., supplies 
for other troops at the front), which must be 
pushed forward while the move is in progress. 

Each and all the above must be weighed when 
an important movement by rail is in contempla¬ 
tion, 

A conspicuous instginc^e of failure in such a 
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movement is afforded by the breakdown of the 
transport by rail of the i8th and 20th Corps of 
the French Army of the East, December 20th 
to 29th, 1870. 

These corps were to move by rail from 
Chalons and the Loire on Chagny and Chalon- 
sur-Saone, but owing to faulty Staff arrange¬ 
ments, and utter lack of co-operation between 
the railway and military authorities; the lines 
were blocked, and whole streets of .trains 
remained standing on the same spot for as much 
as 3 and 4 days together, in bitterly severe 
weather. 

Not only was much suffering caused to the 
unfortunate troops, but worse still, the whole 
secret of the move leaked out, and the opera¬ 
tions for the relief of Belfort failed ignomin- 
iously. 

Considered as communications," railroads 
present the following advantages: — 

1. They ensure rapidity of transijt with 
absence of animal exertion, they save, in fact 
wear and tear of personnel and animals. 

2. They place a largely increased area, and 
very distant sources of supply, at the service of 
the fighting forces. * 

3. They ensure prom’pt Removal to a distance 
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of sick,* wounded, and prisoners, thus relieving 
the fighting forces of their care. 

4, Troops stationed along the lines of com¬ 
munication may be rapidly transported to the, 
front, if required. 

5. If secure lateral lines are available, these 
may afford good opportunities for surprise, by a 
sudden shifting of the centre of gravity of 
operations. * 

The.disadvantages of railroads are: — 

1. Their inherent delicacy of organisation, and 
liability to breakdown. 

2. Their liability to damage by raid, or 
treachery, necessitating their being guarded 
throughout their length. 

3. The fact that they can only be used in face 
of an active enemy at great risk. 

4. Their requirements of coal and water, 
which may be difficult to obtain in certain 
^eatres of operations, under the conditions of 
war. ^ 

JThe above disadvantages pertain whether the 
railroad be used as a '' communications,” or for 
preliminary moves and concentrations. 

If used as a '' line of communication,” a rail¬ 
road, unless supplemented by good roads, is 
inelastic, and ties down thfe forces it supplies to 
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a well-defined line of operations, cramping 
initiative in a way which roads do not, for it is 
comparatively easy to give a fresh direction to 
an Army served by roads. 

Where large movements of troops are in ques¬ 
tion, the necessary scattering of the units 
proceeding by rail is serious, and must be taken 
into consideration. 

(See also page 93 on “ concentrations 

The “ yield of a railroad, i.e.^ the quantity of 
troops and stores which can be placed by it on 
a desired line, per unit of time, is of supreme 
importance, but any attempt to give an estimate 
for British railroads in hypothetical cases would 
be almost impossible. It is astounding what 
energy and hard work can effect in‘the most 
unfavourable situations, and the working of the 
South African railroads during the Boer War 
must always be a thing to marvel at. 


INLAND WATERWAYS. 

As lines of communication, to supplement 
roads and rail, rivers and canals present certain 
limited advantages. Even if steam, as the 
motive power, is not'available, heavy haulage, 
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by towihg, is possible with a relatively small 
expenditure of force, while the necessary food 
and forage for the towing-parties may be 
carried in the boats themselves. 

On the lower reaches of some rivers, suitable 
small steamers may be found, but their carrying 
capacity would be small, and they would be 
quite unsuited for the transport of animals. 

It is to bft noted that in the case of oversea 
expeditions, where use is made of waterways 
leading into the enemy’s country, the invader 
has to cope with an adverse current during his 
forward movement. The disadvantages of such 
communications are; — 

1. The necessarily slow progress. 

2. The dependence upon climatic conditions, 
e.g., flood, frost, drought, etc. 

3. Their lack of “ elasticity,” tying the fighting 
force to a well defined line of operations. 

• A notable instance of an expedition proceed- 
ing entirely by water (riv,er), is the Red River 
Expedition of 1866. 

Also, in the Nile Expedition of i884-5> the 
bulk of the force proceeded up the Nile by boat, 
encountering many difficulties from the catar¬ 
acts, etc. 

On a larger scale, Napdleon, in his campaign 
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of 1805, against the Coalition, organised a 
flotilla of 150 vessels, manned by French 
sailors, and commanded by a naval officer, on 
the Danube. 

This flotilla not only carried supplies, but 
acted as a link between the main French Army 
on the right bank, and Mortier's detached 
corps on the left, considerably facilitating the 
task of the latter, though it was eventually 
unable to save him from disaster. 

The extent to which the Mississipi and James 
Rivers figured in the American Civil War will 
be noted, and the obvious importance of the St. 
Lawrence readily recognised. 

The Yang-tsze is navigable as far as I-chang, 
and its banks may at no distant date witness the 
prosecution of military operations. 

On the whole, however, inland waterways, as 
a means of transport, are of more importance in 
" small wars than in operations in civilised 
countries. 



PART II. 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE 
. STRATEGY COMPARED. 

In Strategy, as in Tactics, the offensive pre¬ 
supposes stfperiority, and we naturally wish to 
assume the offensive if we feel that we are 
superior. 

This sense of superiority may be conferred by 
the possession of superior numbers, by superior 
organisation, training, or equipment, or by the 
conviction that, though perhaps inferior in 
totals, we shall, by our skilful leading, be 
superior at the decisive points. 

But an offensive strategy calls for offensive 
tactics, and if we are for any reason unable to 
^undertake the tactical offensive, we are ipso 
facto condemned to the. strategical defensive. 

The advantages of an offensive strategy are; 

1. It confers all the advantages of the initia¬ 
tive (q.v.). 

2. By producing tangijple and definite results 
it raises the morale of troops and nation, gfives 
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to the leaders that confidence in themselves and 
their troops which is essential for able direction, 
and which cannot be supplied by any number of 
negative results obtained from even successful 
defensive action. 

3. Upon it we largely build our hopes of con- 
fining hostilities to our opponent’s territory, 
sparing our own resources, whil6 placing some at 
least of his at our disposal. 

4. It will also confer, as a rule, (he choice of 
ground. 

5. Since it must be undertaken with concen¬ 
trated forces, we lopk to if to supply all those 
advantages which follow concentration of-effort. 

A well-defined objective calls for the offen¬ 
sive, and can never be attained by continued 
defensive action. 

The offensive is, in short, the most efficient 
method, since by. destroying an enemy's forces 

tj 

and resources we are going the shortest road to 
relief from his enterprises. 

Napoleon’s strategy was almost invariably 
offensive, and all but invariably ^ successful, 
though it is highly improbable that his dramatic 
sequence of victories can ever again be repro¬ 
duced. 

All the teaching o^ military history goes to 



show yiat the great leaders fought offensive 
wars a^ long as they could, assumed theMefen- 
sive only when and where expedient, and always 
with a view to the resumption of the offensive 
at the first propitious moment, while they never 
relied upon a passive defence unless under 
stress of absolute necessity. ^ 

Whence we may deduce a fair estimate of the 
“ relative advantagesof thefee three procedures. 

The strategical defenSive, on the other hand, 
calls ^for the preponderance of the tactical 
defensive. The tactical offensive is not neces¬ 
sarily totally excluded, but it can only be 
temporarily assumed Such action, if persisted 
in, can lead to no well defined objective. The 
defensive role must indeed be assumed upon 
occasions, but in the mind of the leader it is 
coupled inseparably with the ultimate resump¬ 
tion of the offensive. 7/ faut reculer four 
mieux sauter. 


Neither does the strategical offensive entirely 
forbid us to make what^ use we may of the 
Updoubted advantages of the tactical defensive. 
To take a very simple example, a vigorous 
offensive strategy may place a portion of our 
forces in a strong position whence we menace 
the opponent's communications so imminently 
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that he must attack us or retreat. Slipuld he 
decide to attack us we shall enjoy all those 
tactical advantages which improved efficacy of 
firearms, and the use of field fortifications, confer 
upon the defence. And we shall do so without 
abandoning the strategical offensive, or neces¬ 
sarily surrendering the initiative. 

Moreover, it will seldom be possible to assume 
the offensive everywhere. During a “ great ’ 
war, we may adopt the offensive in one theatre 
of operations, the defensive in another. 

In one portion of one theatre our forces may 
be energetically on the offensive, in another 
portion of the same theatre we may be acting 
strictly on the passive defensive. 

The distinguishing characteristics of offensive 
strategy are: — 

1. That we move forward towards a clearly 
defined objective. 

2. That we seek decisive battles. 

Clearly, then, offensive strategy involves the 
frequent repetition of long marches and heavy 
fighting. These in their turn involve maay 
casualties from disease, wounds, and death, 
not to speak of lavish expenditure of material, 
and the necessity of guarding an ever- 
lengthening chain of communications. Thus, 
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an army acting on the offensive must, unless 
reinforced and supplied, be brought eventually 
to a standstill by the mere process of ’waste 
and exhaustion. 

We see then that the strategical offensive 
demands vast resources, and not alone that, but 
the power of rendering those resources available 
when and where required over a wide range of 
time and sp?ice, which mep.ns facilities for trans- 
port on an enormous scale, by land, by sea, or 
by both. 

The strategical defensive has almost invari¬ 
ably Jbeen assumed by forces engaged in 
defending their own territory, on their own 
territory. 

But it by no means follows that because 
forces are thus engaged, therefore their strategy 
must be defensive. On the contrary, they will 
seek to resume offensive measures at the first 
opportunity, which may be afforded them by the 
timely receipt of reinforcements, by the mistakes 
or^difficulties of the invader, or by advantages of 
climate or terrain. 

An army operating in its own territory can 
draw its supplies from an^ portion of its terri¬ 
tory which is capable of producing them, and 
which is not effectively occ?upied by the invader. 
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It is not so restricted in its communications as 
is the opponent. 

Even if its primary objective be for the 
moment the covering of a single important point, 
it is by no means compelled to interpose itself 
between that point and the enemy. 

Basing itself upon any source of supplies the 
communication with which is for the present 
secure from hostile enterprises, it may be enabled 
to occupy a position upon the flanks of the 
invader s advance. 

Such a position, occupied merely by a strong 
and mobile detachment, and lending itself to a 
resumption of the offensive, or to the issue 
of raids, will compel the enemy to either 
relinquish his forward movement to attack it, 
or to leave behind him a body strong enough to 
mask it. 

Should the flank of the position nearest the 
invader’s line of advance be secure, say, by 
reason of resting upon an impassible obstacle, so 
that the enemy is compelled to choose'between 
a frontal attack and a turning movement aimed 
at the distant flank, the situation is ideal. , For 
the invader must then accept battle while 
labouring under one ^of the severest strategic 
disadvantages, in that; he must form front to a 
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flank,and a defeat will entail his being pushed 
off his communications. 

Should he, on the other hand, mask the posi¬ 
tion by detaching a sufficient force, he can only 
resume his forward movement minus that 
detachment, whose loss may deprive him of any 
numerical advantage he may have possessed over 
the defender’s main body. 

^ The valve of such a flank position ” will be 
doubled if its seizure and occupation can be 
^ected so as to come as a surprise to the 
enemy. 

An instructive instance of the manner in which 
lengthy communications reduce the main body 
of a large army is to be found in Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1805. 

The Grand Army, which issued from the Main 
and Rhine, numbering 150,000 foot, with 40,000 
cavalry and 340 guns, could only place 65,000 
men in all upon the field of Austerlitz, where it 
was faced by 90,000 Russians and Austrians. 

There had been no very heavy fighting, the 
bulk of the deficit had been swallowed by the 
guards to the bases on the Lech, the Inn and 
the Danube, and by the corps necessarily 
detached to watch the frontiers of Bohemia and 
the Tyrol. 


G 2 
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Difl^cult and exasperating as it is to have to 
check a triumphant forward march, this is often 
necessfeiry. Ground won must be made good, 
aitnnunition and supplies filled up, reinforce¬ 
ments recced, so that we may fee equally 
capable of ^<|ealing an effective, coup de grace, 
or of effecting an orderly retirement, should the 
changing fortunes of war unfortunately demand 
it 

Such a temporary check is often necessitated 
by the operation of “ changing a base/’ 

It often happens that a particular base pre¬ 
sents certain advantages for the initial operations 
of a campaign. When these operations have 
been successfully concluded, and the troops are 
placed suitably for a fresh move, quite another 
base of operations may be necessary, either 
because the original communications have 
become unsafe owing to the fresh direction 
of the ♦army, or because the preliminary 
operations have opened up a shorter and 
easier line. , 

When such an exchange is effected, a halt 
more or less prolonged can scarcely be avoided. 
The new communications must be consolidated, 

■ l V 

new points d*apput created, and then, after a 
final look round to his newly-born organization, 



the cofnmander is free once more to resume the 
initiative. 

In the 1805 campaign, Napoleon's first .opera¬ 
tions, aimed at Ulm, .y/ere based on the M^in 
from Frankfort to Mayence, because this pro¬ 
vided a suitable line of operations fer his great 
sweeping movement round that foKress. Once 

Mack had capitulated, and the Austriafxs*^ were 

# 

disposed of, the base b^ame the Rhine, and the 
1 (ine of operations Strasburg-Munich, etc, which 
was more suitable for the next offensive move- 
ments against the Russian armies to the east. 

Therefore, the Emperor halted for several 
days* on the Lech, and there organised a 
secondary base, establishing hospitals, maga¬ 
zines, and stores, and fortifying points (Vappiii, 
such as Augsburg. Marshal Ney was detached 
to operate in the Tyrol, and so clear the right 
flank of the advance, and not until all these 
dispositions were effected did the series of 
operations commence which establisKed the 
Grand Army on the line of the Inn. 

• On this latter line again, a second 
“ secondary *’ base was established, having 
Passaii, Scharding, Braunau, and Wasserbourg 
for points d'appuL Again, hospitals, maga¬ 
zines, and stores werj provided, garrisons 
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placed, and corps of observation detached 
(Bernadette towards the Bohemian frontier). 

Another forward step led to the occupation of 
Vienna, and the fornaation of yet a third 
secondary'' base on the Danube was facilitated 
by utilising^ the resources of that capital. Again 
a considerclble garrison had to be provided 
(Mortier), and not until then did Napoleon 
advance to Vischau and Austerlitz. We have 
already seen the extent to which his fighting 
force was reduced by these necessary guards a%d 
corps of observation. 

Napoleon, being a great commander, did not 
forget that fortune may, and often does, cliange. 
He left nothing to chance, but consolidated each 
step of his advance, and so ensured his retreat 
in case of necessity. Could anything put the 
case more admirably than the following extract 
from Hamley?: — 

Wh.le distant spectators imagine him (the 
“ commander) to be intent only on striking or' 
parrying a blow, he probably directs a 'hundred 
“glances, a hundred anxious thoughts, to the 
“ communications in his rear, for one that he 
“ bestows on his adversary’s front” 

The strategical deffensive facilitates these 
matters of supply anjl transport. It renders 
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available a larger choice of communications, and 
it may be possible to lead an invader so danger¬ 
ously far from his base, that, with his communi¬ 
cations attenuated, his losses and difficulties 
ever-increasing, a sudden resumption of the 
offensive may overwhelm him. 

Assuming that an offensive strategy is 
always advisable where it is possible, let us 
pass to tlje considerat^n of what renders it 
possible. 

i Generally speaking, a highly organised, 
densely populated country facilitates the offen¬ 
sive, while a sterile, thinly populated one favours 
the defensive. 

It is at the very commencement of a war that 
the best chances of assuming the offensive 
present themselves. If we fail to secure the 
initiative at the outset, we may only be able to 
gain it as the result of a decisive tactical success. 
Hours and minutes are always valuable in war, 
never more so than in that critical pause between 
the delivery of an ultimatum and the first 
encounter. 

This pause is never long, and every advance 
in science and preparation for war tends to 
curtail it. The events' of this brief period 
frequently decide the aliotment of success and 
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disaster. The Franco-Prussian War was as 
good as won before a gun was fired. 

If, then, we can act with fully-equipped and 
well-posted forces against an opponent who is 
still struggling through his belated prepara¬ 
tions,'* we have secured the initiative, and may 
enjoy ail its advantages. We can assume the 
offensive. A very few hours, 24 or even 12, may 
make all the difference between that and the 
abandonment of our plans. ' 

The Law of Nations insists that a .formal 
“ Declaration of War ” shall precede hostilities. 
Cases have occurred of “ hostilities without 
declaration of war,” and we must admit that the 
temptation to disregard that law may, in the 
future, prove overwhelming.^^ 

It is, at all events, a point which no strategist 
can afford to overlook. It might avail very little 
to declaim against the iniquity and perfidy of 
such action, after the event. 

We may certainly expect the ” Declaration 
to be followed by immediate action. ^ 

In order, then, to be in a position to snatch 


* Whilst this chapter is yet in the press, a most striking 
example has been afforded the Japanese dash at Port 
Aithur, delivered immediately after the rupture of diploma'ic 
relations. 
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the initiative at the outset, we must have a 
better general military system than our oppo¬ 
nent. We must be able to mobilise our units 
quicker than he can, and we must be able to 
ttansport those mobilised units to their prede¬ 
termined places of concentration quicker than 
him. 

In fact, our ** Schemes of Mobilization and of 
Concentration ” must be^ superior to his in plan 
and execution, and they must be the best our 
militaiiy system allows of. 

In deciding upon the points of assembly for 
our forces, we will rely upon study of the topo¬ 
graphy of the frontiers concerned, coupled with 
our knowledge of the enemy’s probable plans, 
dispositions, and communications. 

Railways must always play a prominent part 
in “ concentrations of the future, and here we 
may pause to remark that concentration by 
rail offers many facilities for the purpose, but 
also peculiar risks. 

For, donce the process has commenced, in 
cw:cordance with this or that carefully-thought- 
out scheme, it is all but irrevocable. 

Whatever intelligence may reach us as to the 
enemy’s plans and movements, we stand com¬ 
mitted to our own. 
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Those units which have already arrived in 
position may be moved about within limits, in 
consequence of our latest information, others yet 
en route may be detrained a little in advance of, 
or short of, the points originally chosen, but 
anything like a general upset of the plan means 
chaos. 

In spite of complex difficulties and many 
dangers, the importance of strategic railways can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and the very first 
offensive operations on either side of the 
frontier which separates two continental powers 
will almost certainly be raids on those lines, 
carried out by small and highly mobile detach¬ 
ments. The protection of our own lines is, 
therefore, one of the first tasks to be taken in 
hand. 

We now see that the capability of a Staj;e to 
undertake an offensive war depends largely upon 
its state of preparedness, which in its turn 
depends upon the perfection of its military 
system, which again is decided by the policy and 
temper of its Government and people. 

A nation which pins its faith to a discredited 
military system, which relies upon improvisation 
and make-shifts rathec* than face the temporary 
personal discomfort of a sound system of pre- 
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paration for war, had better renounce all ideas 
of ‘‘ the offensive,” and the ‘‘ initiative.” The 
military authorities of that State may do well to 
clearly make this understood, otherwise, when 
the inevitable crisis arises, the humiliations and 
“ regrettable occurrences ” will be attributed to 
their own ineptitude. 

A State whose resources have not been 
organised sufficiently to ^warrant an assumption 
of the offensive, must perforce be content to 
stand strategically on the defensive at the out¬ 
break of war, and endure, maybe, many 
“ humiliations ” until the manifold preparations 
for an* offensive war are completed. 

It sometimes happens that political con¬ 
siderations may induce even the more powerful 
of two would-be belligerents to adopt a defen¬ 
sive, attitude at the outset, especially if it be 
desired to throw the onus of “ aggression ” upon 
an opponent. 

A Government may deem such a course 
prudent,* having xegard either to the attitude of 
“•interested ” States, or to the attitude of a 
section of its home population. 

In either case, we may assume that an offen¬ 
sive strategy will be addpted, once the desired 
political effect has been produced. 
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It must always be borne in mind that the term 
defensive ** implies the resumption of the 
offensiveat the earliest possible moment, for 
a defence which aims at merely parrying the 
blows of an enemy without any attempt at 
striking in return, is distinguished by the term 
“ passive defensive,” and has its limited applica¬ 
tions in war. 

A persistent '' passive defensive,” even on the 
part of a defender acting in his own territory 
against an invader superior in every respect, 
cannot be other than suicidal. 

It is suicidal because it cannot attain any 
definite objective, and because it is destructive 
of morale. 

Amongst the many telegrams and communi¬ 
cations so freely distributed amongst the 
burghers of the Dutch Republics during the 
Boer War with the object of encouraging them 
to persevere in their resistance, frequently 
occurred the phrase “ Commandant . . . ^ 

has beaten back the enemy so-and-<so many 
times.” 

We have yet to learn that other comman¬ 
dants and burghers derived from this oft- 
reiterated message ^11 the solid satisfaction 
which its authors appeared to expect, or that 
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it tendecf in the least degree to heighten their 
morale. 

The principles of an offensive war may be 
summarised as follows : — 

1. To ensure superiority in numbers, quality, 
and training of troops. 

2. To provide transport adequate for all pos¬ 
sible requirements and all possible eventualities. 

3. To carefully organist the bases and lines 
of communication. 

4. To secure the initiative, by swift and sure 
movement from the outset. 

5. Tf) move rapidly towards a well-defined 
objective, seeking decisive battles. 

6. To consolidate each step of the advance, 
protecting the communications, clearing the 
flanks, and establishing secondary bases as may 
be necessary. 

7. To effectually link the various component 
jiortions of the Army, so that no portion may be 
exposed Jo the risk of defeat in detail. 

J'he principles of a defensive campaign, as 
follows: — 

I. To carefully prepare the theatre of opera¬ 
tions, strengthening defejices, and organising 
successive lines of resistance. 

?. To assure communications of all sorts. 
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3* In certain cases, to prepare for the syste¬ 
matic devastation of the country over which the 
enemy must advance. Or, if this be inadvisable, 
to ensure at least that every possible obstacle is 
placed in his path, and that resources which 
might be of use to him are removed. 

4. To establish a reduit,’* where a final 
defence may be made. 

5. To concentrate the bulk of the defending 
forces at a sufficient distance from the invader 
to ensure their not being overwhelmed "by his 
first rush, while watching and detaining him by 
mere mobile detachments. 

6. To break, if possible, the cohesion of his 
first rush by the use of fortified positions which 
he cannot afford to neglect 

7. To retire methodically when necessary, not 
necessarily shirking engagements, but offering 
as far as possible “ rear-guard ” resistance, and 
that on carefully-chosen and prepared posi¬ 
tions. 

8. To be ever ready to seize upon the 
mistakes and mishaps of the invader, and to 
turn them to advantage by a sudden resumption 
of the offensive. 

9. To entice the invader, if possible, into 
difficult terrain, and away from vital points. 
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lo. To exercise every artifice, every strate- 
gem, for his discomfiture. 

Perhaps the two most brilliant offensive 
campaigns of military history are those of 
Napoleon in 1805 and 1806. 

The first commenced on the 25th September, 

1805, on which date Murat and Lannes crossed 
the Rhine at Kehl. Mack, with 30,ocx) 
Austrians, capitulated at JDlm on October ^i/th, 
and the campaign culminated in the decisive 
battle df Austerfitz (a typical offensive-defensive 
action), where, on December 2nd, the Russians 
and Austrians were overwhelmed with a loss of 
15>000 killed and wounded, and 20,000 prisoners. 

The second campaign opened on October 8th, 

1806, and was decided by the simultaneous 
victories of Jena and Auerstadt on October 
14th, the power of Prussia being entirely shat¬ 
tered within seven weeks. 

^ As a model of defensive warfare, Wellington’s 
Portugese Campaign of 1810 is often cited, no 
writers being more lavish in praise of the 
strategy which baffled Massena before the Lines 
of Torres Vedras than French military 
historians. 
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THE OFFENSIVE IN “SMALL 

WARS.” 

While dwelling upon the paramount import¬ 
ance of the offensive in so-called small ” wars, 
i.e., wars undertaken by Regular troops against 
Irregular or only partly disciplined forces, 
Colonel Callwell points out that the very lack 
of organization, the mobility, and the general 
“ independence,” of such adversaries places them 
in ^ position of considerable strategic advantage 
over their Regular (and, therefore, highly- 
organized) opponents. 

This strategic disadvantage must be redressed 
by the tactical advantages which the latter enjoy 
by reason of superior armament, cohesion, and 
training. 

Hence, to force the enemy to as many 
decisive engagements as possible, and to 
promptly follow up a succes.s, are prominent 
principles in the conduct of a small war.” 
(See ” Small Wars,” Chapter VIII.) 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
AS INFLUENCING THE CHOICE OF 
OFFENSIVE OR DEFENSIVE. 

Most of the above remarks have been 
especially applicable to the case of a Continental 
Power, haviflg extensive land frontiers, inviting 
attack, pr facilitating offensive measures against 
a conterminous State, but the same general 
principles are equally applicable in the case of a 
State which depends mainly upon sea power for 
its military position. 

A navy is essentially an offensive weapon. It 
can accomplish nothing by keeping to port. To 
seek for and defeat the hostile fleets is the 
raison d'etre of a navy. 

No other form of action can ever be contem¬ 
plated by a naval officer. 

Let us assume that a vigorous naval offensive 
produces decisive naval (tactical) results, and 
that our navy has sunk, captured, or driven to 
shelter, and there blockaded, every hostile war¬ 
ship. Let us even assume that our naval 
superiority is so clearly established that even a 
guerre de course, the harrying of our mercantile 
marine, is out of the question. 


H 
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We shall have gained the command of the 
sea.” But what is to happen then? Opera¬ 
tions are at a standstill. 

Across^ perhaps, a narrow strait, two nations 
are grimacing and gnashing their teeth. But 
neither can hurt the other, because of the little 
water in between, 

i 

Our war vessels may indeed boiAbard a few 
land defences, but a naval bombardment is sur¬ 
prisingly ineffective, a series of them is a series 
of pin-pricks, and they are costly and somewhat 
dangerous. 

Is peace then to be concluded? 

Possibly, if by our command of the sea, we 
have succeeded in making things sufficiently 
unpleasant for our opponents ashore. 

But what if our opponent is merely suffering 
inconvenience ? Much depends whether sea 
communications are vital to him, or not. If 
they are not vital, and if our adversary,possesses 
other communications overland, sufficient for his 
neeas; above all, if his be a “ self-contained ” 
State, producing what its inhabitants require, 
these may indeed be smarting under the loss of 
several expensive battleships and cruisers, but 
they will not have experienced all that compels 
a spirited people to sue for peace. 
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Are we, then, to make overtures, in our hour 
of victory? And, supposing that peace were 
concluded, could it be either satisfactory or 
lasting ? 

If, on the other hand, sea communications are 
vital to our opponent, will he not possess a navy 
little inferior to our ^own, or will not h!s 
diplomacy • have succeeded in concluding an 
alliance with another Power, whose naval 
resources, added to his own, may well be con¬ 
siderably superior to ours? 

In 4 ;hat case, it may not be so easy to obtain 
the command of the sea, or to retain it if it be 
once won. 

The great development of torpedo and sub¬ 
marine craft will render the blockade of a po:t 
a far more serious operation than it has been 
hitherto, consequently it will be increasingly 
u^iiicult to obtain complete mastery at sea. 

But it, may well be possible to obtain an over- 
\\{helming supremacy in some particular waters, 
and to hold it, in spite of torpedoes and sub¬ 
marines. All coast-lines are not suited to their 
employment, and they cannot venture very far 
from port, or cruise far from supporting 
squadrons. The latter w*e can sweep from the 
seas to which we devote our attention. 


H 2 
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Does not everything point to the necessity of 
assuming the offensive upon our opponent's 
territory ? 

To fail to do so would be to deprive ourselves 
of seven-tenths of the advantages conferred by 
our '' command of the sea." 

Whether we shall be content to undertake 

•• 

land operations against the distaift colonial 
possessions of our opponent, or whether w^ shall 
boldly seek him on his mainland, must depend 
largely upon the military ardour of our people. 

It may be that we have no desire to acjquire 
fresh territory in distant climes, our enem/s 
colonies may not be worth the taking. On the 
other hand, outraged feelings may clamour for 
the bolder course. In time of profound peace, 
we may indeed stand aghast at the very audacity 
of the notion, but in all probability we should 
not fight single-handed. 

Great Britain has fought before upon the 
Continent of Europe, not without honour of 
success, at an epoch when her alliance was 
courted by many who now affect to despise 
and revile us. 

She has fought upon the Continent of 
America. She has recently emerged from a pro¬ 
longed struggle on the Continent of Africa, 
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which assuredly would not have cost her so much 
blood or treasure, had she appreciated the fact 
that such exertions might well be required, of 
her. 

The results which we hope to produce by 
command of the sea are tangible only in the 
form of pressure brought to bear upon oppo¬ 
nents who live on shore, and must remain 
incomplete in the absence of the power of 
assuming the offensive on land. 

Whethef a nation dwell upon an island or 
upon.a continent, navy and army are comple¬ 
mentary in the total of military potential, and 
either is incomplete without the other. 

St®am, and the enormous carrying capacity 
of merchant vessels, facilitate the transport of 
troops oversea, but the operation of disembark¬ 
ing on a hostile shore has not been rendered 
much easier by improved appliances. Nor will 
command of the sea, however complete, remove 
the difficulties and dangers. ^ 

Perfected commu4;iications will render it 
impossible to conduct the embarkation of 
y'oops with secrecy, and * will give ample 
notice of the approach of a hostile fleet of 
transports. 

To disembark in faoe of the concentrated 



forces of a powerful land army is not a promising 
beginning for an offensive war 

It may be possible to land sufficient troops to 
seize a weakly defended port, preferably one 
situated at the apex of a small peninsula, by a 
coup de maitiy and to establish there a base. 
But even then, difficulties would only have 
begun. Such action is not very probable, it is 
more likely that the disembarkation would be 
effected on friendly territory, when, except for 
the preliminary journey by sea, the fhture action 
of the land forces would not differ in, many 
particulars from that which would be charac¬ 
teristic of a purely “ land power. 

A section of the lines of communication •would 
be by water, and would be guarded by ships in 
place of soldiers and field works; this section 
would probably cause less anxiety than many a 
section on shore, and that would be about all. 

Command of the sea is, of course, essential, 
even for this, and will render possible a wide 
range of choice in deciding on a point of^ 
disembarkation. It will further facilitate a 
rapid shifting of the base, for example, should 
an important port on the enemy’s own coast-line 
fall to our land forces. 

Naval offensive action will cease upon the 
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command of the sea being gained, unless, 
indeed, it can obtain rare opportunities of co¬ 
operating within range of its guns. 


THE INITIATIVE. 

Supposing that we are in a position to operate 
so that our movements dictate to our opponent 
the course which he must pursue, we are then 
said to possess the inifiative.” 

It i^s, of course, usual for the party possessing 
the initiative to undertake offensive operations 
towards a definite objective, and therefore the 
terminitiative'' ordinarily means offensive 
initiative. Yet a commander executing a 
masterly strategic retirement, such as Welling¬ 
ton’s to Torres Vedras, cannot be said to have 
lost the initiative, because his opponent’s move¬ 
ments, although offensive in character, are yet 
dictated, and may not, for example, follow a 
direction desired by the pursuer. 

The possession of the initiative, then, implies 
that we hold the cards and the lead, while the 
adversary is compelled to play up to our hand. 

By utilising to the full the powers conferred 
by the initiative, we hope to draw the thick 
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curtain of the fog of war around our plans and 
movements, rendering it difficult for our adver¬ 
sary to divine our intentions, and to give him no 
time for counter-moves, even when he has 
divined them. 

We hope, above all, to compel him to abandon 
hi« own plans in order to oppose ours. 

He who waits and ponders, weighing his 
** intelligence,” while his opponent is moving and 
marching, may indeed arrive at a correct deduc¬ 
tion, but will often find that he is io6 late to put 
his resolutions (based upon that deductiop) into 
practice. 

On the other hand, he who has a clearly 
defined objective, and strains every nerve to 
attain it, has already, perhaps before a cartridge 
is burned, acquired a superiority over his oppo¬ 
nent, who must first see through the various 
moves and dispositions, and then formulate his 
own. 

A well-utilised initiative means a rapid, secret, 
assured progress towards a definite end, the* 
opponent’s movements being correspondingly 
doubtful, halting, and aimless. ^ 

The power of the initiative may be guaran¬ 
teed us from the outset, by our superior disposi¬ 
tions of troops, powers of concentration, or 
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geographical situation, or it may be acquired 
upon the battlefield as a fruit of tactical success. 

Once gained, it is to be retained at all 
hazards, for ordres, contre-ordres, desordres are 
invariably the perquisite of the nation or leader 
who plays “ minor hand " in war in consequence 
of its or his own military shortcomings. 

It has been said that an unsuccessful leader 
can almost always adduce, after the event, a 
thousand reasons for failure, excellent in them¬ 
selves, and* that without exceeding the bounds 
of veracity; but that these reasons, if analysed, 
wiu often show that ill-success was directly 
attributable to the fact of his opponent being 
gifted# with a fuller measure of those qualities 
which enable their possessor to seize opportuni¬ 
ties, and snatch the initiative from more feeble 
hands. 

Inasmuch as “ it is not in mortals to command 
success,” it by no means follows that invariably 
success will crown the assumption of the initia¬ 
tive, still less that it will follow as a consequence 
of rasli or ill-considered action, however 
'^.brilliant” 

In fact, the terrible efficacy of modern fire¬ 
arms and the serious embarrassment which the 
defeat of a portion may entail upon the whole, 
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strongly indicate the need for prudence allied to 
sagacity. 

But military opinion, and military history, are 
lenient towards him who fails, having made the 
most of his opportunities, while both alike are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the unready, 
and the undecided 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF " OBJEC¬ 
TIVES” IN, STRATEGY. 

C 

Most wars will see one of the belligerent 
Powers embarking upon hostilities with a 
definite aim. That aim may be praiseworthy or 
the reverse, in any case it is usually political. 

This Power will have entered upon, or will 
have expressed its intention of entering upon, a 
course of conduct which will run counter to the 
interests of its adversary, interests which again 
may be worthy of respect or the reverse. 

Protests and representations having failed to 
effect a settlement, hostilities break out, war is« 
declared by one of the patties to the dispute. 

That party whose action has originated the 
quarrel will seek to impose its will upon the 
other, will, in fact, have a positive political 
objective. Its adversary will seek to evade and 



resist, and will have, perhaps, only the negative 
political objective of “ resistance ” in view at the 
outset. It may, however, later on, and 
especially if successful, adopt a positive political 
objective on its own account. 

• ’Assuming that the cause of rupture is of a 
sufficiently vital nature to lead both parties to 
avow themselves unwilling to yield unless com¬ 
pelled to do so by exhaustion, the result will be 
a war a outrancCy in which each will seek to 
shatter the military power of the other, and to 
impose, its will. 

As regards the efforts to this end, each is 
limited only by civilisation, by the “ Laws of 
Nations,” by the “ Customs of War,” and by con¬ 
siderations of expediency. That is, of course, 
supposing that both belligerents belong to the 
category of civilised peoples.” 

The military leaders of each belligerent must 
formulate, if this has not already been done, a 
plan of campaign,” aiming at a definite 
^military objective. 

Withqpt a definite military objective, military 
operations become mere chaotic movements of 
armed individuals, armies rapidly melt into 
mobs, generals are as compasses without 
needles. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that the military 
power of a State must be shattered before, and 
as a means to, the imposition of another’s will, 
and,that the organised fighting forces constitute 
the most important element in the military 
power of a civilised nation, it is clear that the 
overthrow of these forces, in a manner as 
complete as possible, must be the PRIMARY* 
OBJECTIVE of Strategy. 

The drain upon the resources of a State which 
is caused by the prolonged retenti6n on a war¬ 
footing of the enormous forces of the ^present 
day also renders it of the highest importance 
that this overthrow should be RAPID as well as 
complete. 

Moreover, it is necessary to render it impos¬ 
sible for the adversary to create fresh forces. 
But the mere moral effect ” of severe battle- 
losses ” will not suffice to ensure this, in the case 
of a spirited people fighting for an object they 
deem essential to themselves, so that it is usually 
necessary to “ effectively occupy ” a more or less 
considerable extent of the hostile ^.territory. 
Effective occupation of a territory means that it 
is of no further use as a source of supply to the 
adversary, and can neither furnish him with men 
or animals or material of war. 



The particular provinces or localities which 
must be occupied will be those which offer the 
J^nost considerable opportunities of supply, and 
which comprise the centres of political organiza¬ 
tion, and the chief networks of communication. 

These objectives are SECONDARY, the over¬ 
throw of the hostile fighting forces always 
remaining of*PRIMARY importance. If possible 
the pursuit of both primary and secondary 
objectives should proceed together, but when 
this is for any reasons impossible, every nerve 
should •be strained to bring about decisive 
actions, occupation of territory, etc., being post¬ 
poned for the time being. 

In such a war, between civilised States with 
settled institutions and a central government, the 
most important of the secondary objectives will 
always be the hostile capital. 

Effective occupation of a civilised capital city 
will dislqpate the trade, ruin the credit, and 
styke at the heart of the State. If the attain¬ 
ment of this secondary objective synchronises 
with the defeat and demoralisation of the bulk 
of the organised forces in the field, the ordinary 
result must be the ending of the war. All the 
nerves of the complex org^isation of a civilised 
nation centre in the capital, and a heavy blow 
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struck at the principal ‘‘ nerve-centre ’ is 
necessarily fatal. 

During the early operations of a great caKi% 
paign, an invader will try to economise and 
spare his resources, so far as is compatible with 
the retention of the initiative, and with a 
vigorous offensive, in order that he may retain 
sufficient energy to deal the final cmp de grace. 
His action will be a crescendo of effort. 

4 

Such a war is most likely to be brought about 
by long-standing racial antipathy, or by aggres¬ 
sion which threatens a spirited people with the 
loss of their independence. 

No study could be more absorbing than that 
of the various probable and possible causes of 
future wars. It is aisually fairly easy to 
recognise the conflicting interests, the probable 
points of friction, of the present day. Considera¬ 
tions of commerce will be found to indicate nine^ 
tenths of these points. ^ 

International rivalry in trade will cause mt^st 
of the wars of the immediate future, for no 
nation can face with equanimity the loss of 
profitable markets, but each must seek for fresh 
in the now limited extent of unappropriated 
territories. 

Later yet may come a struggle for mere 
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existence, wars may rage for the possession of 
territories capable of growing corn, for the 
eentrol of the last available coal-fields of the 
world, for the ever-diminishing stores of ‘‘ fixed 
nitrates” (at first sight it is difficult to.see why 
a mere chemical compound may prove worth 
fighting about, but the difficulty will be cleared 
up when it 4s realised that nitrates are essential 
to culdvation on the heroic scale necessary to 
supply the wants of an ever-increasing popula¬ 
tion). 

Butjthese are matter for speculation, after all, 
we are mainly concerned with the needs of the 
present and of the immediate future. 

Often, however, a war a outran^' imy be 
impossible or inexpedient for one or other of the 
belligerents, whether by reason of relative 
geographical position, hopeless disparity of 
resources, or because the points at issue are not 
deemed jDf primary importance. 

^ In such cases other objectives are frequently 
sought. 

For instance, should the causa belli be merely 
uisputed territory, the occupation of that terri¬ 
tory may for the moment be the principal 
objective, political and mtlitary, though, indeed, 
it may be that developments will follow. 
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Examples .—Campaign oF Napoleon III. on 
the Mincio; Occupation of biAlesia by Frederick 
IL 

Again, where vast resources and distances are 
in question, it will often be impossible to attain 
the final political objective in one campaign. 
The .primary military objective will then be the 
seizure of a point or points, the possession of 
which will facilitate a further advance, even if it 
does not bung about indirectly the desired 
result. 

In savage and colonial warfare obje/:tives, 
political and military, take a number of shapes, 
according to “ the nature of the ground, the 
character, Organisation, and resources of the 
enemy." 

Interesting examples of “special" objec¬ 
tives taken from our own military history 
are: — 

I. Sebastopol. —Situated at The extremity 
of an obscure and unimportant province, the 
conquest of which would be no step towards the 
invasion of Russia^ this city, tormidable by 
reason of its docks and arsenals, was, from its 
proximity to Constantinople, characterised as a 
standing menace to Titrkey, and as such was of 
sufficient importance to be the object of the vast 
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efforts made in that war by France and 
England/' (Hamley). 

2. The Nile and Chitral Expeditions.— 
Each undertaken with the relief of a beleagured 
garrison as objective. 

3. The Tirah EXPEDIXION.—Our severest 
“ hill" campaign, in which the primary objective 
was to reach and overrun the inaccessible valleys 
which formed the retreat^f Afridi and Orakzais, 
and which these turbulent warriors boasted 
could for ever defy the efforts of any invader. 

Generally speaking, in campaigns against 
only partially civilised or uncivilised nations, the 
capitaf (should one exist) is of inferior import¬ 
ance. It may, however, especially in purely 
“ savage ” warfare, prov^ the reduit, Uie core of 
resistance, (Callwell. “ Small Wars.”) 

Lord Wolseley says:—“In planning a war 
against an uncivilised nation, which has perhaps 
no capital, your first object should be the capture 
of whatever th^y prize most, and the destruction 
or deprivation of which will probably bring* the 
\far most rapidly to a conclusion.” 

According to circumstances, this may involve 
the destruction or carrying off of flocks, herds, 
and crops, the demolition of villages; the 

capture of a savage poteijtate, the scattering of 

I 



the ashes from the tomb of a heathen demi-god, 
or even such an apparently trivial objective as 
the seizure of a hideous “Ju-Ju." 

In suppressing an insurrection, the object is 
to make each individual insurgent experience in 
propria persona the consequences of his having 
borne arms, to capture and bring to trial the 
prime movers of rebellion, and to provide 
against any po3sibility«of recrudescence. 

Where, however, relations with the folk in 
insurrection have never been intimate or Cordial, 
a considerable leaven of leniency towards the 
“ rank and file ” of the insurgents may not be mis¬ 
placed, particularly if it is desired to cultivate 
better relations in the future. These people will 
often be The mere dupes of scheming ring¬ 
leaders, for whom the severest penalties should 
be reserved. 

STRATEGICAL DIVISION OF FORCE, 
'‘Interior** and “Exterior** ILines. 

c 

It is generally laid down as a “ principle ** 
that strategical division of force in a theatre of 
war is wrong. That is to say, it is bad strategy 
to divide a force unless good cause for division 
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can be shown, for no strategical principle is 
sacrosanct. 

Much depends upon whether the war be a 
civilised ** or a small war, whether the 
separated fractions are directed on to the same, 
or on to different objectives. 

When we speak of division ” of force, we 
mean usually so complete a separation of com¬ 
ponents that each is launched toward a different 
objective. If the objective be the same for all 
compotients, the case may amount to division,” 
or merely to ” an advance upon exterior 
lines.” 

Divfsion of force may be perfectly correct if 
each portion of the divided army be strong 
enough in itself to deal with the maximum 
resistance which can be opposed to it by the 
enemy. 

Thus, an army of 180,000 men, operating 
against an enemy equal as to training, morale 
and armament, but only 20,000 in number, wouli 
be quit^ justified in dividing itself into three 
s^lf-contained fractions each 60,000 strong, 
should circumstances require it. 

For it is unlikely in the extreme that the 

enemy could at any time throw his whole weight 

against either fraction, an^ even if it were pos- 

I 2 
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sible, he would still be outnumbered by three to 
one at the point of contact 

Division of force is primd facie bad, where 
the fractions are directed upon separate objec¬ 
tives from the outset. The further apart the 
objectives, the worse the consequences of the 
division. 

If strategical division be necessary, as it some¬ 
times is, and if the fractions are directed on to 

• C 

distinct objectives, then each fraction must be 
superior to the force with which the enefny can 
cover the objective aimed at by that fraction. 

(The superiority(as usual) may be partly 
numerical, and partly moral, or be assured by 
better armaments, for numerical superiority is 
not everything, although it can rarely be dis¬ 
pensed with.) 

The operations of each fraction will then 
Qpnstitute a more or less distinct campaign, in 
which the essentials for success are the same as 
if that campaign were the only one in progress. 
For, though there may be strategical to-opera- 
tion, no tactical co-operation can be ensured Vit 
first. 

Baron COLMAR von der GOLTZ points out 
that the initial strategic error of the Boers in 
October, 1899, was tjbe division of their forces 
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into fractions directed on to objectives so widely 
separated as Ladysmith and Kimberley, with the 
result that they were successful at neither 
ppint. 

Since the Boers held the initiative, this error 
was unpardonable from the point of view of the 
strategist. We also committed the same error, 
in attempting the simultaneous relief of Lady¬ 
smith and Kiniberley, bflt we had at least the 
excuse that we were conforming, of necessity, 
to the iBoer initiative. 

It would, perhaps, be impolitic to discuss at 
this moment in what manner the Boer disposi¬ 
tions might have been bettered. 

One thing, at least, is certain, that in every 
civilised war it is essential to act at the outset of 
a campaign with ALL AVAILABLE FORCES, 
AGAINST THE ENEMY’S MAIN ARMY, \VHICH 
FORMS THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE. If his maii 
army be defeated, it may be broken into two or 
more fragments, the following-up of which may, 
if their Imes of retreat be sufficiently divergent, 
necessitate a division of the victorious army. 

In “ small wars,” strategical division is some¬ 
times necessary, often* desirable. 

In campaigns against Afghanistan, it has 
usually been necessary to»aim for both Kabul 
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and Kandahar, and the topographical conditions 
call for at least two distinct lines of advance. 

Again, in the small war the entire operations 
are as often as not governed by considerations 
of supply and transport, and it may well be 
impossible to move all the supplies required for 
the whole force by one route. 

If the theatre of war be mountainous, one ot 
the effects of the mounfains upon op«rations (see 
Section on Mountains), is that the Cramped areas 
available for fighting often forbid the deploy¬ 
ment of more than a fraction of a given column. 
There can, therefore, be no use in increasing the 
length of a column, if its centre and rear are 
forced to remain spectators of operations in 
which they cannot find room to take part. 

In both the above cases division is in¬ 
dicated. 

Finally, in the ‘'small war'' MORAL EFFECT 
counts for a very great deal, and “ the spectacle 
“ of several well-appointed columns of Regular 
'* troops pouring into their territory (by various 
“ inlets) alarms civilised races and savages more 
“ than would the appearance of a single army," 
(Colonel Callwell. “ Small Wars,") 

Semi-civilised races and savages rarely have 
sufficient military genius to take advantage of 
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the weakness caused by division of force, which 
helps to perplex and confuse them. 

Examples ,—The Ashanti War of 1874; the 
Zulu War of 1879. 

Colonel Callwell also mentions that in many 
cases there must be great doubt as to the actual 
nature of the topographical conditions of those 
inhospitable regions into which regular armies 
are sometinq^s required td penetrate. It is some¬ 
times impossible to say with certainty that a 
given objective can be reached by a given line 
of advance. Under these circumstances it is 
clear that a reasonable multiplication of the 
number of lines of advance will increase the 
chances of success by one. 

In guerilla warfare, division of force becomes 
not merely advisable, but essential. *It is the 
recognised method of conducting operations. 
The regular army must copy the methods of the 
guerillas as far as their “ regularity ” permits, 
and must adapt themselves to circumstances, 
meeting *raid by counter-raid, rivalling, if not 
surpassing, the guerillas themselves in energy, 
endurance, mobility, and determination. 

But if the theatre of war be extensive, mere 
chasing of scattered bands by flying columns 
will not be efficacious unless limits are placed to 
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the guerillas’ retreat. This may be effected by 
the convergent action of several columns, or, 
better still, by the action of several convergent 

columns, PLUS a physical obstacle, against which 

• 

the enemy’s bands must be driven, and where 
they must either break through or fight. 

Inaccessible mountains, a hostile frontier, a 
broad and deep river, or the sea, may serve, but 
if no such natural obstacle present^ itself arti¬ 
ficial substitutes must be found, such as the 
blockhouse lines and wire fences of* South 
Africa. 

Obstacles alone will not effect anything, as the 
Cuban trochas ” witness, the enemy must be 
** herded ” on to them by the combined action of 
many small, mobile, and well-equipped columns. 

Now ahd again it must be expected that one 
of these columns will fail before an unexpected 
concentration of guerilla bands, which must, 
however, pay dearly for a temporary success, 
more dearly than they can afford. 

To revert to the conditions * of the 
“CIVILISED WAR.” Napoleon once wrote that 
the whole art of war reduced itself to one great 
principle, to assemble at a given point a greater 
number of men than the adversary. He was 
himself the greatest, exponent of the principle 
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of acting upon interior lines,’' and his observa¬ 
tion was perfectly justified, in his day. 

A FORCE, OR AN ARMY, WHOSE COMPONENT 

PARTS ACTS OUTWARDS, FROM A COMMON 
» 

CENTRE, AND WHOSE NATURAL LINE OF 
RETREAT (FOR EACH COMPONENT) IS TOWARDS 
THAT CENTRE, IS SAID TO ACT ON INTERIOR 
LINES WITH REFERENCE TO AN OPPOSING 
FORCE WpOSE COMPO«MENTS, ACTING FROM 
VARIOUS POINTS *UPON THE CIRCUMFERENCE 
OF A* CIRCLE TOWARDS THE SAME CENTRE, 
MUST, IF DEFEATED, BE FORCED ALONG DIVER- 
GENT^LINES OF REl^REAT. 

Conversely, the second force is said 
TO ACT ON “exterior LINES*' WITH REFER¬ 
ENCE TO THE FIRST, 
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The great advantages claimed for ** interior 
lines, and the great results which have been 
obtained in the past by their skilful employment, 
may be explained as follows*.— 

Imagine an Army A/' divided into several 
fractionsUj ag . . etc., approaching an Army 
“ B (concentrated), by convergent lines, but 
with each fraction a^ a^ as . . etc., separated at 
the moment we are comidering by considerable 
intervals. 

The commander of “ B might then ehiploy 
comparatively insignificant fractions of his force, 
bj b^ . . etc., as‘‘containing’* and “blocking” 
forces, which should operate against a., . . . 
etc, and hold them to their ground. This they 
could do by reason of fhe advantages enjoyed 
by the tactical defensive, and by clever strata¬ 
gems, exaggerating their numbers. 

While thus “ amusing ” fractions aj a2 . . . 
etc., the commander of “ B ” might fall suddenly 
and resolutely upon another isolated fraction a 3, 
with the bulk of his remaining effectives,*and be 
assured of a temporary numerical superiority a^ 
against a3. 

He would then defeat ag, push it back along 
its line of retreat, and so widen the gap which 
separated it from a, a^*. . ., etc. 
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He would then detach a small body, sufficient 
to keep Eg on the move, turn back with the 
remainder, and repeat the process on another 
fraction a2. And so on, each time assured of a 
temporary numerical superiority at the decisive 
point, each time pushing back the defeated frac¬ 
tion and detaching a sufficient force to follow 
it up. 

It is (theoretically) only necessary to make 
sure that the containing forces bj b2 . . etc., 
are sttong enough to perform their task, and 
that sufficient “ touch is maintained to prevent 
the enemy insinuating himself into any gap 
between the fractions. 

This method, then, calls for a commander of 
great skill and determination to command the 

centrifugar* army, subordinates of resource 
and energy to command its fractions, highly • 
trained, highly-disciplined, and highly-mobile 
troops, and COMPARATIVELY SMALL NUMBERS. 
For it is clear that large masses cannot be moved 
hither Snd thither with the celerity which is 
fessential to success. 

It has produced great results against oppo¬ 
nents who, though numerically superior, lacked 
energy and precision of direction. 

In Napoleon’s able hai^ds it produced dramatic 
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successes when worked with small numbers, con¬ 
siderable and conspicuous effects when exploited 
upon a iarger scale. 

It is a tour de force by which numerically 
inferior body can reap the fruits of,numerical 
superiority by ensuring, for the moment, 
superiority of numbers ajt a decisive point. 

As such it was useful in the past, and as such 
it will be useful in the future, particularly when 
employed against an inferior, slower-thinking 
commander. For the latter must experience 
many of the doubts and difficulties which beset 
him who plays at the three-card-trick ” with a 
professional in a railway carriage. 

The efficacy of the method has been 
diminished by the conditions of modern civilised 
warfare, for the following reasons*.— 

I. The fractions of the ''centripetal” army 
are less hampered by difficulties of inter-com¬ 
munication. Thanks to the telegraph and the 
telephone (now as essential to an army as the 
boots of its soldiers), these can feed each other 
with information, or be directed by one master 
mind. It will be far more difficult to deceive 
and " contain ” the '' centripetal ” fractions, if 
these are well acquainted with each other’s posi¬ 
tion and progress. 
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2. If the admittedly enhanced power of the 
tactical defensive appears at first sight to favour 
the entire operation, by favouring the task of 
the " containing ** fractions, it must be borne in 
mind that" this very characteristic will handicap 
the ** offensive portion of the centrifugal army. 

Everything hinges tipon the possibility of 
defeating, forcing back, and following-up an 
important body of the centripetal army. Each 
one of these operations is more difficult than 
forme^y. For combats are more prolonged 
tactical victory is more difficult to achieve, and 
defeat is often less decisive, than in the past. 
Time is here all-important. The containing 
fractions cannot hold ” superior forces indefin¬ 
itely, and the offensive action may not obtain a 
decision sufficiently promptly to admit of the 
theoretical procedure being pursued. 

3. The very large numbers whifh would be 
placed in the field by modem civilised nations 
could not possibly be handled with the celerity 
which was possible in the days of small armies. 

To operate successfully on '' interiorlines 
extreme mobility is indispensable. 

On the other hand, ENVELOPMENT, both 
strategical and tactical, has gained in efficiency. 
It is not a “ new method, Napoleon suffered 
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from it at Leipzig and Waterloo, and the 
Prussian plan at Koniggratz was essentially one 
of envelopment. Bourbaki was crushed between 
von Werder and Manteuffel in January, 1871. 

The envelopment of a concentrated force is 
almost always best effected by the convergent 
advance of fractions whose general direction is 
centripetal or convergent. 

If the convergent •^fractions be^ sufficiently 
coherent, no opportunity should be afforded the 
opposing commander of crushing either of them 
in detail. 

Having regard to the very large numbers of 
modern armies, and the correspondingly wide 
frontage which would characterise their strategic 
deployment upon a common continental frontier, 
it is fairly safe to assume that the initial opera¬ 
tions of each would necessarily be frontal. Each 
could not *be equally successful, or equally 
unsuccessful, along that entire frontage. 

At some point or other one army would push 

if 

back the opposing forces, and thus “ break ” the 
hostile front” If this wedge were inserted 
near a flank, or if two such wedges were inserted 
nearer the centre, a portion of the opposing army 
might be isolated by an enveloping movement, 
and crushed, while 4 :he other portions were 



held off'' by operations framed upon the idea 
of “ interior lines.” 

When such enormous forces as those of 
France and Germany are contemplated, it would 
appear impossible that the movements of their 
entire “ armed strength ” could be directed by 
any one commander dealing with anything save 
the widest strategical problems. Moreover, 
considerations of supply#would compel division 
of force, possibly into four or five, or more, 
“ armies,'' acting towards one common end, but 
to.all intents and purposes independent 

HOW POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
MAY AFFECT THE PLAN OF A 

CAMPAIGN. 

I. It is often necessary to limit military 
operations either in time or space, having regard 
to the feelings of neutral States. 

The maintenance of a neutral attitude by a 
State may depend upon the non-violation of its 
ftontiers, and upon its interests remaining 
uncompromised. (It is the duty of a neutral to 
disarm and retain until the conclusion of hostili¬ 
ties, any armed parties of either belligerent 
which may cross its frontier.) 
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2. The inclusion of the territory of a neigh¬ 
bouring State within a theatre of operations may 
result in its forces being added to one’s own. 

Example ,—In the wars of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the Austrians were compelled to hold the 
line of the Rhine, owing to the danger of leaving 
uncovered the German States of Baden, Wiir- 
temburg, etc., whereas there were sound military 
reasons for adopting a*different course. ’ 

Similarly, in the Jena Campaign, Prussia 
deemed it expedient to cover Saxorfy and 
Hesse-Cassel, for the purpose of ensuring the 
adhesion of these States, whereas her best line 
would have been that of the Elbe. 

3. By winning over doubtfully disposed States 
to neutrality, a belligerent Power may be 
enabled to devote its entire attention and 
resources to the attaining of its objective, and so 
may be in a position to undertake a plan of 
campaign more vigorous than would have been 
practicable had it been necessary to prepare for 
other eventualities. 

Example .—The Boer War. Had any oth^r 
Power assumed an openly hostile attitude, as 
appeared far from improbable at one time, it 
might well have been impossible to prosecute the 
campaign with the saine vigour. 
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4- It may often happen that only an early 
and decisive success can prevent the interven¬ 
tion of a third party, or deter an undecided 
Power from throwing in its lot with the adver¬ 
sary. For example, a winter campaign may be 
decided upon for such a reason, whereas purely 
military considerations might suggest the pro- 
traction^of negotiations, with* a view to rupture 
at a more Convenient season. 

^xai^Lple .—The crushing success of Napoleon 
at Austerlitz in 1805 kept Prussia aloof from the 
coalition. 

By their immediate success in 1870, the Prus¬ 
sians put intervention out of the question, if, 
indeed, it had ever been contemplated. 

5. In the event of ill-success, diplomacy may 
assist the worsted forces of its State, delaying 
the advance of a victorious opponent, or even 
securing the active co-operation of an ally. 

* 6. In the case of Allied Powers, or of coali¬ 
tions, policy exercises much influence over the 
nylitary operations. Thus; — 

{(i) One party may desire to pursue matters 
further than another. 

(J)) In the course of, or in consequence of, the 

prosecution of operations, jealousies, 

rivalries, and differences are very likely 

K 
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to arise, necessitating tactful diplomacy, 
and possibly a modification of the original 
plans. 

(c) These differences are especially likely to 
arise in consequence of failure, since it 
must be rare that all parties “ stand to 
lose ” equally. 

(^) Occasionally a ^ State may thiust its 
alliance upon an intending belligerent, 
with the intention of preventing the 
latter from obtaining the exclusive benefit 
of success. 

'Example. —China. 

When opposed by Allied Powers or by a 
coalition, a State will endeavour to ascertain the 
weak spots which are certain to exist in the 
allied armour, and the plan of campaign will aim 
at striking on the weak points thus disclosed. 

Interior (or home ’') policy also must always 
influence very strongly the plans for any* 
campaign, thus: — 

I. It will have already influenced the value, 
constitution, and general “ preparedness for 
war ” of personnel and material, also the possi¬ 
bilities of rapid mobilisation and concentration. 
It will, therefore, decide what plans are possible, 
or the reverse, in any given contingency. 
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2. A Government which does not enjoy the 
full confidence of its people is often impatient of 
success, since military reverses may lead to its 
downfall. 

Cases are not wanting in which Governments, 
thus situated, have insisted upon operations 
which were, to say the least, inadvisable, which 
hampered the commander in the field, and which 
sometimes led direct to disaster. 

Example. —McMahon’s march to Sedan. 

. 3. Divided responsibility in a Govefnment 
paralyses military preparations for war, and 
often operations in the field. 

4. A shrewd belligerent will often be able to 
turn to his advantage political discord with¬ 
in his opponent’s State, and may, if well 
served by active agents, cause immense 
embarrassment. 

Example .—The machinations of ex-President 
Kruger, and of his European agents,- during the 
Boer War. 

Conversely, since the international influence 
eff a State is decided^not by its wealth, luxury, 
refinement of thought and life, not by the excel¬ 
lence of its motives, nor by the subtlety of its 
diplomacy, but by its MILITARY POWER, it 

follows that its political ^pretensions must be 

K 2 
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controlled, and, if needs be, limited, by its 
military potential. 

Extravagant pretensions, unbacked by mili¬ 
tary power, can only result in painful humilia¬ 
tion. 

Moreover, since military success can alone 
secure for policy the attainment of its aims, it 
follows that a correct appreciation of the mili¬ 
tary situation is requfred to fix the political 
objective of a campaign. 

A policy which is heedless of the military 
situation, or a diplomacy which rushes ahead of 
preparation for the war its action may precipi¬ 
tate, can only lead to certain confusion and 
disappointment 

It will readily be recognised that a State in 
which the reins of supreme military and political 
direction are grasped by one and the same hand, 
enjoys, when war is imminent, an enormous 
advantage *in co-ordination and cohesion of 
effort, over an opponent in whose councils the 
soldier and the statesman are separately repre¬ 
sented. Still more apparent is the advantage, 
if in those opposing councils soldier and states¬ 
man are segregated by antipathy, but the hand 
must be skilful and firm, the guiding brain cool 
and calculating. 



THE SELECTION OE A THEATRE OF 
OPERATIONS, OF A ZONE OF OPERA 
TIONS, AND OF A LINE OF 
OPERATION. 

In bygone days, when armies were compara¬ 
tively small and “ theatres of war (vide defini¬ 
tion) relatively enormous, when great Powers 
had interests and ambitions which overflowed 
nominal frontiers, when, in short, Empires and 
Republics were in the making, there was con¬ 
siderable scope for skill on the part of a 
strategist plotting an offensive campaign against 
a rival. In all probability he might have the 
choice of several widely-differing arenas in 
which to operate against the same antagonist 

To take the example of the Italian Campaign 
of Napoleon in 1800. As in 1796, Napoleon 
could strike at Austria either in Northern Italy, 
or on the valley of the Danube, via the Southern 
States of Germany. 

His ptan of campaign was to take the offen- 
stve in South Germany, to stand on the defensive 
in Italy, and to secretly organise a “ Reserve 
Army,’^ to be thrown into whichever theatre 
promised the more immediate chance of a deci¬ 


sive success. 
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In deciding into which scale to throw the 
“ Reserve Army,” Napoleon had to consider as 
follows; — 

1. By joining Moreau in his successful cam¬ 
paign on the Danube, he might march en masse 
on Vienna. 

2 . But the more important Austrian Army 
was in Italy, it was avowedly meant for the 
invasion of France, and it was investing a 
portion of Masscnas Army in Genoa, aided by 

I 

the English Fleet. 

The primary objective of strategy is the 
strongest fighting force of the enemy. 

Napoleon, therefore, led his “ Reserve Army ” 
into Italy, and we know that his advent was a 
strategic surprise of the first order, producing 
decisive results. 

Thus the choice of the theatre of operations 
was made, and on military grounds, political 
considerations having little effect. 

Often, however, it will be found that political 
considerations may influence the choice of a 

n ^ 

theatre of operations, even to the extent of 
outweighing those of ‘"pure strategy.” (Vide 
How political considerations may affect the 
plan of campaign.”) 

But “Northern ItalJ^” covers a large area, and,. 
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accuracy of either gun or rifle-fire, and the radius 
of effect of even a high-explosive shell is very 
small. Many rounds would have to be fired at a 
trench 2 ft. 6in. wide before a chance shot fell 
within that narrow limit, and the “ theory of 
probabilities ” is perhaps ^the most effective 
defence against the fire of the Howitzer—in 
other words, when 'expecting bombardment by 
Howitzers, we must m^e our trenches as little 
like shell-traps as possible. 
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2. The centre, about il,000 strong, under 
Soult, guarding the crest of the Apennines, at 
the passes of Cadibona and Bochetta. 

3. The left, about 13,000 strong, under 
Suchet, holding the Col di Tenda, Nice, and the 
line of the Var. 

This Army sadly needed re-organisation, 
reinforcements, and rest, exhausted as it was 
by the previous year’s campaign, and decimated 
by sickness. All these reliefs were of necessity 
denied it 

I 

It was not, therkkore, a force upon 
WHICH Napoleon could count for an 
OFFENSIVE campaign, AND. TO HAVE JOINED 
THE RESERVE ARMY TO IT WOULD NOT HAVE 
RENDERED IT CAPABLE OF ASSUMING THE 
OFFENSIVE. 

It was opposed by an Austrian Army 120,000 
strong, vastly superior in cavalry and artillery, 
and distributed as follows: — 

1. A corps 50,000 strong, comprising the bulk 
of the cavalry and artillery, occupied Piedmont, 
and observed the passes of the Alps. 

2. Two other corps under the personal direc¬ 
tion of Melas, advanced up the valley of the 
Bormida, aiming at the French centre. 

Melas’s intention was to break the French 



front, throw the detached right into Genoa, 
and there blockade it with one corps, whilst he 
directed the other on the Var. 

By the end of April he had so far succeeded 
in his design that Massena, with 20,000 men, 
was shut up in Genoa, Soult wounded and cap¬ 
tured, and Suchet driven back on the Var, where 
he offered a brilliant resistance. 

The communications of the Austrian Army, 
thus distritfUted over a wide front, led back 
through Alessandria, Coni, and Turin (all 
fortresses), vik Milan and Pavia, to Mantua, 
Verona, and the Valley of the Adige, to 
InnsbriK:k. 

The centre of gravity of the Austrian forces 
lay south of the upper waters of the Po, and 
their front from Turin, northwards, was but 
weakly held. 

Moreover, owing to the topography of Pied¬ 
mont and Lombardy, all the above communica-* 
tions were drawn through the neck of a bottle '' 
between Milan and Piacenza, and if that narrow 
ngck could be seized, if a cork could be inserted 
in the neck, all the divergent communications of 
the Austrian Army could be affected by the 
action of a comparatively small force. 
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Clearly, then, the area between the 
Po AND the Swiss Frontier was indicated 

AS A SUITABLE ZONE OF OPERATIONS FOR 

Napoleon’s comparatively small reserve 

ARMY. 

By operating in that zone, he would avoid the 
Austrian fortresses, strike their front where it 
was weakest, and reach their communications 
where they were especially sensitive. 

Having chosen the “ zone of ' operations ” 
(again on purely military grounds), it r^^mained 
to decide by which line of operation that zone 
was to be reached. 

The following passes, etc., were available ; — 

1. The Mont Cenis route, via Susa. 

2. The Little St. Bernard. 

3. The Great St. Bernard. 

4. The Simplon. 

5. The St. Gothard. 

Let us consider what was happening. 

The Reserve Army had been organised in^ 
four corps drawn from Brittany, Normandy, 
Paris, and the depots of the army in Egypt. , 
These four corps were marching east, com¬ 
pleting their organisation en route, their 
artillery, etc., was being got ready at Besan^oti, 
Auxonne, and Brian^on. Depots of supplies 



Were formed at Lyon, ostensibly intended for 
the army in Egypt. 

A strong corps of 20,000 men had been 
detached from Moreau on the Danube, and was 
marching south to join hands with the Reserve 
Army, whose strength, even with this addition, 
would be no more than 60,000, obviously none 
too many for the task which lay before it. 

It WAS^ THKREFOREt MOST IMPORTANT TO 
EFFECT A JUNCTION WITH THIS DETACHMENT 
AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE MOMENT AFTER 
DEBOUCHING FROM THE ALPS. 

As regards the Reserve Armv— 

1. The Mont Cenis passage would have 
struck too near the Austrian centre, would not 
have taken the Austriain communications so 
decidedly in flank, and would have been 
far distant from the most direct line of advance 
of Moreau’s detachment 

2. The Little and the Great St. Bernard 
struck the Austrian front a good deal further 
from its centre, gave a more decidedly flanking 

^aspect to an advance thereby, and were appreci¬ 
ably nearer to the co-operating detachment. 

3. The Simplon and the St Gothard would 
have displaced the communications of the 
Reserve Army too miKh, and, though they 
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would have facilitated a junction with the 
detachment from the Danube, they would have 
brought about that junction at an unfavourable 
spot. • 

Napoleon, therefore, chose the Great St 
Bernard for his main point of passage, detach¬ 
ing, however, Thurreau with 5,000 men to 
demonstrate at Mont Cenis, while Chabran, with 
a minor column, passed by the Little St. 
Bernard. 

The detachment from Moreau’s army, • under 
Moncey, passed by the St. Gothard, which was 
obviously its most direct route from Ulm. The 
junction was, therefore, effected at the moment 
of entering upon active operations. 

The subsequent movements were obvious. 
Demonstrating towards Turin, Napoleon moved 
rapidly on Novara, passed the Ticino at 
Turbigo, and had seized Milan by the 2nd of 
June. 

The “ bottle-neckhad been corked. 

The subsequent operations call for no notice 
under this heading. • 

With reference to the passage of Moreau's 
detachment from the Danube to Italy, vide 

Influence of Mountains upon Operations,, 
special conditions." 
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The above example presents a comparatively 
simple case, for it will be seen that matters of 
policy had practically no effect, since Napoleon 
had no scruples whatever about passing his 
armies through Switzerland or any other terri¬ 
tory which he^ could overawe. The decision as 
to both theatre and zone of operations was 
arrived at purely in consequence of study of the 
military aspect of the Situation, no considera¬ 
tions for Swiss feelings being allowed to 
interfere. 

Nor would the Austrians have been more 
considerate, for it was part of their plan to seize 
Bale by an advance from the Danube. But the 
Switzerland of the present day would view a 
repetition of such strategy from a very different 
standpoint, that of a stalwart and patriotic 
nation declining to permit such incursions on its 
territory, and prepared to resist any encroach¬ 
ment with a highly-skilled Militia army, 
eminently suited by composition and training for 
warfare on its rugged frontiers. 

* Moreover, all the military requirements of the 
case pointed in the same direction, and it was 
not necessary to carefully balance the pros and 
cons of several alternatives, almost equally 
attractive. 



Napoleon's anxiety for the relief of Genoa was 
scarcely such as would lead him to utilise his 
scanty resources in aiding Massena and Suchet 
by a direct advance between the Apennines and 
the Ligurian* Sea, a line of operations which 
would assuredly have effected nothing commen¬ 
surate with its disadvantages. 

Genoa might fall, as it did fall before Marengo, 
but the temporary loss^of Genoa aryd its garri¬ 
son mattered little in compari?on with the results 
to be obtained from a decisive blow ^t the 
Austrian communications. 

[Compare the situation in South Africa in 
November and . December, 1899, reading 
Ladysmith for Genoa, the Tugela for the 
Var, and Delagoa *Bay, with its adjacent 
Portuguese territory, for the St. Gothard and 
Switzerland. 

The analogy is far from perfect, but we shall 
see that our regard for the feelings of Portugal, 
and maybe of other nations, forbade us to think 
of utilising Delagoa Bay as a base, while the 
saving of Ladysmith from capitulation to a forct 
of farmer-Militia was deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify the diversion to that 
theatre of much of the force intended for the 
advance through the free State.] 
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It may also be noted that in the present day 
it would be impossible for a Napoleon to so 
effectively guard the secret of the organisation 
and movements of a Reserve Army, or to effect 
so dramatic a surprise. 

Modern methods of acquiring and transmitting 
information would keep a Melas informed of 
every important detail, and as likely as not the 
best inforijiation might* be forthcoming, via 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, or New York. 

As further illustrating the principles which 
underlie the choosing of a theatre of operations, 

let us take : — 

0 

1. Napoleon s TLgypiian Campaign of 1798 .—■ 
Realising that England’s wealth stood between 
him and the attainment of his ambitious designs, 
and that this wealth was in large measure due 

% m 

to her Eastern trade, Napoleon determined to 
deal a blow at her commercial supremacy by 
subjugating Egypt, preparatory to an advance 
on India. 

2. Napoleon s Russian Campaign of 1812 ,— 
this moment Napoleon was supreme upon 

the Continent. Only in Spain did Wellington 
maintain the struggle, while the power of Russia, 
though humbled at Friedland (ce piege effroy- 
able oil s* eiaient tombes%les Russes comme un 
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troupeau de nioineaux ejfares)^ and by the 
Treaty of Tilsitt, was far from shattered. 

The real causa belli was that the humbling of 
Russia was necessary for the absoluteness of 
Napoleon. The ostensible causes, the failure to 
close the Baltic ports to British commerce, the 
irritation of the despot at the frigid reception 
of his proposal for the hand of the sister of the 
Czar, the Polish QuAtion, etc., were merely 
secondary. 

This being the character of the war, the 
obvious political objective was to humble 
Russian pride, by the occupation of her principal 
cities, and by proving to all the world that no 
distances and no climates could stay the march 
of the Conqueror. We find, therefore, that 
although Napoleon's primary military^ objective 
was the sundering and encompassment of the 
Russian armies, this objective was cast aside 
when the difficulties of the task became 
apparent, for the march on Moscow. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
western frontier of Russia in Europe is divided 
into two almost equal portions by the marshy 
banks of the Pripet (Pinsk Marshes). 

The northern half, facing East Prussia and 
Poland, held both the political objectives, St. 
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Petersburg and Moscow, and also the bulk of 
the Russian forces. 

The southern half, more fertile and richer in 
nearly every respect, would have favoured the 
advance of a large force, but would have led 
that force towards no such objective as Napoleon 
sought. 

Moreover, Prussia was a subjugated and effec¬ 
tively occupied territory,* on which the hetero¬ 
geneous armies of invasion might be safely 
based, whereas Austria was but a doubtful ally. 

Clearly, then, the theatre of war must be the 

northern of the two. 

# 

In it three possible lines dt operation offered, 
viz.: — 

1. Tilsitt—Riga—St. Petersburg. 

2. Kovno — Vilna — Vitebsk — Smolensk— 
Moscow. 

3. Grodno—Minsk—Kaluga—Moscow. 

The Russian forces' were strung in a thin 
cordon extending over the entire frontier from 
near Memel to the south of Volkovisk. 

*The western portion of this northern theatre, 
to 32“ E. longitude, was uniformly sterile, 
wooded, and marshy. 

The first line of operations mentioned above 
lay wholly within this area? 


L 
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But the second and third struck a far more 
fertile tract, after passing Smolensk. 

These were therefore chosen for the main 
advance. 

It consequently followed that Moscow became 
the chief objective. 

In this case the line of operation decided the 
objective, and not vice versa, as is usual. 

But the entire campaign, both in conception 
and execution, is not one from which valuable 

c 

lessons, strategical or tactical, can be drawn. It 
emphasises, however, the practical impossibility 
of bringing such a vast, elastically-Qrganised 
country as Russia^to its knees, by any imagin¬ 
able “ invasion.*' 

In all probability, a present-day occupation of 
Moscow or St. Petersburg, or both, would have 
as little effect, since the “ Government *' is of 
such a nature that it could be perfectly well 
conducted from any provincial capital. 

Likewise with China, millions of whose 
inhabitants are to-day unaware that the* whole 
concert of Europe, America, and Japan thun¬ 
dered at the gates of Pekin in 1900. 

3. Taking the offensive in 1809, Austria could 
aim at Napoleon in either Germany, Poland, or 
Italy. 
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There could be but little doubt as to which 
theatre promised the more decisive results, so, 
although the Archduke Ferdinand was to 
operate in Poland with one corps, while the 
Archduke John took the offensive in Italy with 
two corps, the main effort was to be made in the 
valley of the Danube, with the remaining eight 

It was then necessary to choose on which 
bank of thg Danube to l^perate, to choose 
the zone of operations. 

North of the Danube the country was far 
from fertile, lacked communications, and was 
cramped by the mountains of Bohemia. 

It was not, therefore, suitable for the opera¬ 
tions of a large army. 

South of the Danube lay a much more fertile 
tract, abounding in resources, and well supplied 
with communications. 

Nevertheless, the original plan of the Arch¬ 
duke Charles was to assemble six corps in 
Bohemia, for an offensive operation directed on 
Mayence, via the Main, durifig which the 
ffopulace of Southern Germany was to be raised 
in revolt, while two corps took up a defensive 
position on the line of the Inn, 

But the vigour and decision necessary for 

such an enterprise was lacking, and this plan 

L 2 
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had to be abandoned in view of the rapid 
progress in concentration south of the Danube 
which was being made by the French. 

Thus an original plan, politically sound, and 
militarily possible, had to be abandoned on 
account of inability to put it into operation. 
This being so, it is not surprising to find that a 
second (alternative) plan also failed for the same 
reason, and that victoi*y eventually ]p.y with the 
commander whose energy and precision enabled 
him to snatch the initiative from hands more 
feeble than his own. 

Prese7it-day Conditions, 

So far as Continental belligerents are con¬ 
cerned, putting aside for the moment raids upon 
colonies and oversea possessions, there is not 
now-a-days quite the same scope for skill in 
selection of the theatre.” Unless in affairs 
involving alliances and coalitions, conterminous 
Powers would be restricted to the extent of their 
common frontiers, which have been adjusted info 
something like simplicity, and have remained in 
their present condition for a generation or more. 

The Continental strategist of to-day has, then, 
in some respects at^least, simpler problems to 
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deal with than those which troubled his prede¬ 
cessors. 

The enormously enhanced value of railroads 
in war has resulted in the construction of lines 
which are, avowedly or not, essentially strategic. 
The clear definition of objectives, pointed by 
these railroads, serves to indicate the probable 
lines of irruption or defence. ^Means are 
found to ascertain or •deduce the schemes 
and systems of neighbouring States, and 
these ^re closely studied by experts who have 
more data to work upon than ever Napoleon 
possessed. 

The General Staffs of the Continent hold 

• • 

detailed “ plans ” for every conceivable contin¬ 
gency, not mere academic dissertations dealing 
with forces not available, but real schemes which 
can be put into full operation within an hour or 
so of the receipt of orders to act. 

The fate of each belligerent depends upon its 
schemes turning out correct with regard to its 
opponent's intentions, while the schemes of both 
alike are assuredly drawn up with the idea of 
anticipating the adversary, snatching the initia¬ 
tive and assuming the offensive. 

Moreover, when ist class Powers are con¬ 
cerned, the enormous fortes which would be 



placed in the field at the very outset, would 
require such a wide front for their deployment 
that in certain cases the whole common frontier, 
from end to end, would barely suffice. 

Consider the eventuality of another Franco- 
German War, with no allies on either side. The 
whole common frontier from south of Belfort tc 
the border T>f Luxemburg measures only about 
200 miles, bristles with fortifications, and is 
equally well served by railroads on either side. 
The neutral boundaries of Switzerland and 
Belgium forbid strategic movements by either 
flank. 

The vast armies of France and Germany must 
confront each other face to face, and the initial 
movements of each must be uncompromisingly 
frontal. Who can venture to indicate a probable 
main line of operation ? It is easy enough to 
point to the best, but nothing except the result 
of the first appalling shocks could determine that 
which was possible. 

The solving of that riddle would be worth 
seeing. 

But where frontiers are very extensive, offer 
more than one facet towards an opponent, where 
they, or spheres of influence, are ill-defined, 
where opposing forcQs are separated by “ buffer ” 
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states, the old freedom of choice remains 
untrammelled. 

The Americo-Canadian frontier extends over 
some 4,000 miles measured along the northern 
shores of the Great Lakes. But in the event of 
an Anglo-American war, the main theatre ” 
would assuredly lie east of the Mississippi, since 
within that area are situated the strategic points 
which would form the^ objectives—Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa on the one hand, 
Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, and New York on 
the other. Sea-power, and maybe “ lake-power,” 
would play conspicuous parts. 

Opercftions along the remainder of that vast 
boundary, which, as Dr. Miller Maguire puts it, 
“ crosses every variety of geological accident,” 
would probably be confined to raids and counter¬ 
raids, unconnected with, and exerting but little 
influence upon, the chief struggle. Strategy 

would have the fullest scope. 

On the assumption of an American initiative, 
the State of Maine suggests itself as the 
pfobable zone of the opening operations, lending 
itself as a base for a movement directed at 
Nova Scotia and Halifax. 

The question of “ facets ” will be deferred to 
the discussion on “ Shape of frontiers.” 
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Speaking of the influence of buffer ” states, 
the example afforded by our N.W. frontier of 
India, with Afghanistan as the ‘‘ buffer,^' will at 
once occur. 

The disputations of the opposing schools as 
to how a Russian invasion from the North-West 
should be met, were long and often bitter. The 
one claimed that the onlv correct defensive line 
was that of the Indu^ i.e., that the advance on 
India should be stemmed within the borders of 
India. The other equally strenuously main¬ 
tained that a much more " forward position was 
desirable. Political and military common-sense 
has decided in favour of the “ Forward'^School,’' 
and a Russian advance from this direction would 
be met in Afghan territory. 

Alexander the Great, Timurlane, and many 
barbarian hosts have traversed the Hindu Kush 
in all directions; their achievements read like 
miracles. But for such an army as would be 
required for the invasion of our Indian Empire, 
the approaches available are strictly limited, and 
indicated, as usual, by strategic railroads. , 

The Russian Trans-Caspian Railroad from 
Krasnovodsk' and Michailovsk, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian, runs to Merv, through 
Charjui on the Oxus, to Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Adijan. 



A branch from Me^v runs to Kushk on the 
Afghan frontier, distant 8o miles from Herat, 
whence a well-defined caravan route leads to 
Kandahar. Kushk is about 450 miles from 
Chaman, the Baluchistan terminus of the Indian 
Railroad system. Chaman is distant but 70 
miles from Kandahar. 

K shorter branch, east of Samarkand, leads to 
Tashkent, and may soon be connected to Oren- 
burg, following the course of the Syr Daria, 
to Oi3isk, on the Irtish, thus placing Kushk in 
direct connection with the railroad systems of 
both European and Asiatic Russia, and avoiding 
the transit from Baku on the Caspian to 
Michailovsk. 

In Afghanistan itself great progress has of late 
been made in the jmpr^'wcment of communica¬ 
tions, especially military roads, though as yet 
railroads are tabooed. There is a considerable 
arsenal at Kabul, and a more or less ‘ Regular ” 
army of about 60,000 men. The desirability of 
protecting the Amir from aggression, and by so 
doing, of preventing his territories being utilised 
as a base for the invasion of India, are obvious. 
This could only be accomplished by making 
Afghanistan the theatre of war in the first 
instance. 
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A great Maritime Power—which is assured of 
the command of the sea as against an oversea ” 
adversary—enjoys peculiar opportunities of 
strategic surprise in the matter of choosing its 
theatre ” or “ theatres.’’ 

These may indeed be indicated by the 
political dissensions which led to rupture, or 
pointed by the disposition of the adversaries’ 
forces—but the mere assemblage of troops and 
transports at a given port affords in itself no 
clue to their destination. * 

At the moment of writing, the Japanese are 
giving abundant proof of their thorough appre¬ 
ciation of “ sea-power” and its value whdh sup¬ 
plemented by a Field Army capable of reaping 
the fruits of naval success. 

Whatever may be the ultynate verdict in the 
Far-Eastern War now commencing, it is certain 
that the operations will be of intense interest, 
admirably illustrating every strategic axiom of 
the science of warfare, and abounding in lessons 
profitable to ourselves. 

‘‘SMALL WARS.” 

In the '' small war ” proper, i.e., in campaigns 
undertaken by civilised nations, employing 
Regular troops, against savage or irregular 
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opponents, it is rarely that a choice of “ theatre ’’ 
is possible. Such wars are usually forced upon 
a civilised Power whose troops must, more often 
than not, operate in a terrain entirely of their 
adversary's choosing, and either destitute of the 
supplies and communications to which they are 
accustomed, or at best providing them to a quite 
inadequate extent. 

But the choice of a liije of operation is highly 
important, *and the principles which govern the 
selection are important also. 

Every characteristic of the small war is 
influenced by the fact that the opponent (the 
“ irreghlar ”) has no communications ” (in the 
sense which we have hitherto considered), which 
can be operated against. 

This being so, the guiding idea of the com¬ 
mander of the Regular troops is to bring the 
enemy to action by a vigorous offensive, to 
inflict upon him as much loss as possible, and to 
promptly follow up every success, with a view to 
repeating the dose^ at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Thus Strategy,"' in the sense of operations 
framed with the idea of forcing the adversary 
into a ‘‘ strategically unfavourable position,"" 
becomes comparatively unimportant, since the 



irregular regards elaborate schemes with indiffer¬ 
ence, and indeed the strategic advantage lies 
with himself throughout. 

The “ Regular *' troops must follow the 
“ Irregular ” wherever the latter wander, for 
there may be no other tangible objective. (Vide 
" Objectives.”) 

Considerations of supply and transport^ and 
often of water, affect ^and hamper their every 
movement, and often determine the line of 
operation. * 

Even should there be a tangible objective, 
such as the relief of a beleaguered garrison, the 
best line of operation will not necessarily be the 
shortest, but that which provides the greatest 
facilities for transport a road or river), and 
which, moreover, will permit of the troops, 
during their march, being fed to the last possible 
moment, direct from the communications.” 

Under such circumstances, the possible ‘‘ zone 
of operations ” is restricted to a very small area 
on either side of the communications. Should 
it be necessary to extend this zone, to detach* 
any body for operations at a distance, it will b^ 
necessary for that* body to cut itself loose from 
the communications, and to operate as a flying 
column, burdened with^all the supplies and their 



transport which are required for the intended 
period of absence, with sick and wounded, and 
hampered at every turn by the necessity of 
guarding all this collection of non-combatants 
and material. 

An excellent example is that of the Nile 
Expedition of 1884-1885. General Gordon was 
shut up in Khartoum, and it was only after 
unaccountable procrastination and delay that a 
relief expedition was sanctioned. Since time 
was all-important, it might be imagined that the 
shortest route to Khartoum, that from Suakin, 
via Berber, would have been chosen. But this 
route is almost entirely waterless, and to carry 
water for the large force necessary for Gordon’s 
extrication would have been impracticable, in 
the absence of a railroad. The lightest form of 
temporary rail could scarcely be laid at a rate 
exceeding miles per day, so that it would have 
taken over four months to span the distance of 
200 miles from Suakin to the Nile, assuming 
that all the requisite material had been available. 
• Therefore the only possible line of operations 
was that by the Nile, which solved the difficulty 
of water, and permitted of supplies being carried 
by boat 

But, as we Jcnow, the ei\):ire scheme failed, and 
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failed solely and wholly owing^ to the difficulties 
of supply proving insuperable, even by the aid 
of the river. 

4 * 

Owing to the disastrous delay in starting, due 
to the attitude of the Home Government, the 
Nile had fallen to such an extent that the course 
from the second ^to the third cataract, which 
would have been navigable by steamers only a 
few weeks before, wasVith difficulty passed by 
small boats. 

The desert force which left Korti for 
Metemma in the vain hope of making up the lost 
time, was crippled by lack of supplies, ^nd its 
transport suffered severely at Abu Klea, with 
the result that Khartoum fell just as it reached 
Metemma. 

Eventually also the operations of the River 
Column broke down for lilie reason. The entire 
affair was ruled by the supply question 
throughout. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONFIGUR- 

• ATION OF FRONTIERS. 

* 

Assuming the imminence of hostilities between 
conterminous States, it is clear that each must 
needs “ mobilise,” concentrate,” and equip its 



fighting forces, and carry out their strategic 
deployment ” before it can set in action its plan 
of campaign. 

It could rarely happen that a rupture of 
negotiations occurred before this preparative 
process had reached an advanced stage. Con¬ 
sequently, in the case of each intending 
belligerent the process must be perfected within 
the bounds of its own teftitory, or at least within 
a sphere of influence of its own, where it would 
be safe from any interference of a third party. 

Usually, moreover, the “ trace ” of the 
strategic front of each would Ife roughly parallel 
to the political boundary line, since neither 
would care to abandon territory without a blow, 
save where some striking military advantage 
would necessarily follow. 

The subject is, therefore, usually treated of 
under the heading of the Influence of 
Frontiers,*' not of “Fronts”—or “Zones of 
Deployment, while a “ stock ” examination 
question is “ Discuss the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of a salient frontier.” 

The “ geometrical ” relation—the relative posi¬ 
tions and shapes—of the two opposing “ fronts ” 
is of considerable importance, and may be such 
as to confer upoq one army a distinct advantage 



or disadvantage in the initial operations, having 
regard to the material objective ^imed for at 
the outset. 

(The term material objectiveis here used 
to differentiate a capital, an important fortress, 
town, railway junction, source of supply, etc., 
from the opposing forces^ which are, of course, 
the primary objective, but which would 
assuredly be disposed ^with the object of safe¬ 
guarding the important “ strategic point ” 
forming the “ material objective ”). 

The strategists of each would naturally 
endeavour, when framing a plan of ca^ipaign, 
to utilise to the full any geographical advantage 
which might offer, or to neutralise a clearly- 
indicated disadvantage, and would, moreover, 
closely study all that was known of each other's 
schemes, which must necessarily enter into the 
calculations. 

The '' advantage ’’•sought for ^ of course, 
the possibility of directing on to a desired 
objective a line of operation which shall 
safeguard our own communications and line ot 
retreat. 

If, in addition, it is possible to simultaneously 
threaten the enemy’s communications and 
retreat, the advantage is multiplied exceedingly, 
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for he may be compelled to “ form front to a 
flank ** in order to oppose our enterprises. 

The configuration of the political boundary 
line, and its physical characteristics, may give or 
deny this advantage, but it will at once be 
realised that to extract an advantage we must 
possess the initiative ; we must be able to com¬ 
plete our preparations and act before our 
opponent^can do so. •If we fail to snatch the 
initiative we must perforce abandon our plans, 
in orcler to oppose his, and we cannot hope to 
derive any benefits from relative position. 

This is but one more example of the para¬ 
mount necessity of adequate preparation for war 
during peace. 

Let us place ourselves in the Headquarter 
. * 

Office of a State which is preparing a plan of 
campaign for possible use against a neighbour. 
Looking to the configuration, of our boundary 
line, this ni^ be— » 

(1) A straight line. 

(2) Bent so as to form an angle towards us 
(re-entrant). 

(3) Bent so as to drive a wedge of our terri¬ 
tory into the enemy’s frontage (salient). 

Thus :—Supposing that we are looking at it 
from the point of view of X'* State. 

u 
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These terms only derive significance when 
considered with relation to a material objective. 
So we will suppose that A is the capital city of 
X State, and B that of Y State, also that each 
capital is of such importance that its occupation 
’would put an end to hostilities, and that the 
capital will therefore be the material objective 
of each army. 

In case (i)Jt is clear thaf neither State derives 
advantage from the straight frontier, but that 
capital “*A ” (our capital) is much closer to that 
frontier than capital “ B,” our objective. We are, 
therefore^ at a disadvantage, since the los* of 
one battle may involve the loss of our capital, 
whereas we may have to win more than one 
battle in reaching “ B.*' 

In case (2) both A and “ B ” lie at roughly 
equal distances from the boundary line, which 
is re-entrant as regards ourselves (X), but salient 
as regards our opponent (Y). 

We clearly enjoy an advantage, since, if Y 
snatches the initiative, and marches on “ A,” our 
ca|)ital, he may cross the frontier somewhere on 
the facet “ pq,” or on the facet qr,” or debouch 
from the angle at ‘‘ q ” itself. 

In either of the two former cases, we can 

threaten his communications^ and line of retreat 

u 2 



from the other facet, whilst, in the event of his 
crossing at “ q,” we can threaten him from either 
" pq or " qr," or both. 

Therefore, we enjoy a strategic advantage, 
even on the assumption of a Y initiative, and, 
the more acute the angle “ pqr/‘ the more pro¬ 
nounced our advantage, and the greater the 
danger to Y • of thrusting troops into the 
salient * 

f 

But suppose that we ('* X possess the 
initiative. We have now to decide whether to 
advance from both facets, from one, or from the 
ang^. 

If we advance from both facets we shall act 
on exterior lines as against our opponent, and 
must be assured of the great numerical 
superiority necessary for strategical envelop¬ 
ment. 

If we are not assured of this superiority, wc 
must choose the facet which presents most 
advantages from other points of View {e.g., rail¬ 
road communications, etc.), and operate from 
that alone, or, in the event of our forces being 
so large as to render their concentration inad¬ 
visable (e^g ^ owing to difficulties of supply), we 
must cross by both facets, but taking care that 
we do not offer opportunities to our opponent of 
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successful action upon interior lines against our 
divided forces. , 

It may be quite possible for us to secure many 
of the advantages of strategi(;al envelopment 
without exposing ourselves to risk of defeat in 
detail. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that if the 
frontier be indicated by a hiaterial obstacle, 
such as a rivf r or mountain range, the possession 
of the points of passage is necessary to enable 
us to assume the offensive. 

Clearly, then, the great advantage of the 
re-entrant frontier is that it affords us oppor¬ 
tunities of operating against our opponent’s 
communications, without laying open our own, 
and that we still enjoy some advantage in this 
respect, even in the event of being unable to 
snatch the initiative, if only for this, reason, that 
our opponent cannot asstime this inability, but 
must frame his plans, and conduct his first dis¬ 
positions, on the assumption that our initiative is 
possible. 

•In case (3) only the simplest form of salient is 
shown. 

If ive (X) are in a position to assume the 
offensive^ then Y must divide its forces on each 
facet, since it cannot be known from which we 
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may advance. We may» therefore, be able to 
j^ierce Y's front and act ^subsequently upon 
interior lines. To do so, we must hold 
all points of passage, and be capable of assuming 
a brusque offensive, otherwise Y may enjoy 
the advantages of the re-entrant. 

But wherever we cross the frontier we leave 
on either flank ci considerable area of hostile 
territory, untraversed^ and untouched. 

These areas may later prove a fruitful source 
of trouble, since enterprises may spring thence 
upon our communications. 

Should we decide to cross at the angle, or 
near it, we shorten the length of our march 
through hostile territory, but at the cost of leav¬ 
ing untouched areas on either side. 

So far, then, on the assumption of our initia¬ 
tive, we have possible advantages, as follows: — 

(1) Of surprise. 

(2) Of acting upon something like interior 
lines. 

(3) Of shortening our march through hostile 
territory. 

But we labour under the serious disadvantage 
of leaving untouched areas behind us, whence 
may issue converging attacks and raids upon 
our corrununicationsf 



The advantages, then, depend upon our 
vigour and resolution rather than upon the form 
of frontier, while the disadvantage is inherent 
in that form. 

But suppose Y to snatch the initiative, he will 
enjoy the advantages of the re-entranf form, 
already referred to, while we labour under 
the corresponding disadvantages, disadvantages 
which, as must be borne in mind, are inversely 
proportionate to the roominess of the salient. 

Td be “ trapped ” in a confined salient is one 
of the most fatal things which can happen to an 
army at the outset of a campaign, as the unfor¬ 
tunate example of Northern Natal has so 
recently reminded us, though, indeed, our 
troubles in Natal were largely due to causes 
other than lack of space to manoeuvre. 

Bearing in mind the terrible consequences of 
strategical envelopment, we may well say 
“ beware of salients.” 

A particular case of a salient frontier, where 
the salient is very large and blunted, deserves 
notice. It may be expressed in diagram form, 
thus; — 






X STATE 




Y STATE 


On the assumption of an X initiative, if only 
the distance “ rs'' be sufficiently great, and if X 
enjoys great numerical superiority, the salient 
qrst ” may become, so far as he is concerned, a 
double re-entrant, with angles '' pqr and stv.” 

Clearly any advance by Y from either “ pq ” 
or tv ” would be very dangerous, owing to the 
probability of operations against its communi¬ 
cations, crossing qr or ts,” whereas X may 
act as on interior lines, execute feints, and effect 
a sunrise, provided that the salient is spacious 
enough to permit of manoeuvre. 



In 1800 Switzerland was just* such a salient, 
“ qr'' turning the flank of Kray in Southern 
Germany, and “ ts (crossed by the Great St. 
Bernard and the St. Gothard) turning the 
Austrian right flank in Piedmont. 

l^apoleon utilised the situation as a doublure- 
entrant, the campaign of Moreau and his own 
operations being quite separate and distinct. 

With further reference k) the re-entrant form 
of frontier, it will readily be noted that much 
dependsp upon whether the material objective 
aimed at lies within or without the angle. 

For, should we assume the offensive along a 
re-entrant frontier, and our opponent be based 
upon a point or locality lying within the angle, 
it is clear that the geometrical conditions afford 
us no facilities for cutting our opponent’s com¬ 
munications with that base. We can only force 
him back along his natural line of retreat. 

We possess, in short, no such strategic advan¬ 
tage as that which we should enjoy should his 
base lie beyond the confines of the salient. In 
the latter case we may be enabled to sever our 
opponent’s communications by a direct advance 
from one facet or the other. 

Thus, in 1800, in Moreau’s Campaign in 
Southern Germany, the French front followed 
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the re-entrant of the Rhine from Lake Con¬ 
stance to Strasbourg, while Kray’s base ” lay 
considerably outside the salient. Moreau was 
able, by a direct advance from Schaffhausen, on 
the southern facet, to completely overthrow 
Kray’s project of an invasion of France, via the 
Black Forest, and forced the latter to retreat on 
Ulm. 

Actual frontiers are, of course, complex 

I 

compared with the simple theoretical examples 
quoted for illustrative purposes, and may present 
any combination of the three principal “ forms.” 

Other campaigns illustrating the effect of the 
configuration of frontiers are : — 

1. That of 1805, where the re-entrant of the 
Main and Rhine enabled Napoleon to strike the 
long-drawn Austrian communications and shut 
Mack up in Ulm. 

2. That of 1806, where the adjacent re¬ 
entrant of the same rivers enabled him to turn 
the Prussian left (adventured dangerously far 
into the salient) by an advance from Baireuth, 
Bamberg, and Schweinfurth. 



THE INFLUENCE OF MOUNTAINS 
UPON OPERATIONS. 

In considering this subject from a strategical 

p • • 

standpoint, it is well to differentiate the case of 
a purely mountainous region, from that of an 
occasional mountain chain, obtruding itself as a 
geological* accident in •a terrain which cannot, 
as a whole, be termed mountainous/’ 

Tlte one will entirely modify the entire char¬ 
acter of military operations, will demand special 
methods, special personnel and equipment; the 
other usually will not, for the “ occasional ” 
mountain chain will ordinarily cease to exercise 
a direct effect on a force which has removed 
from its vicinity. 

Considering mountainous regions first, we 
find that: — 

1. They are usually sterile, and therefore lack 
facilities of supply. 

2. Being sparsely populated, they lack hous¬ 
ing for troops. 

3. Their inhabitants are frequently warlike, a 
fact which may be advantageous, or otherwise, 
according as to whether they are well-disposed 
or the reverse. 
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4- Communications of all sorts are few aiid 
difficult. 

5. Extremes of climate are frequently encoun¬ 
tered, and all natural phenomena, such as 
rainfall, drought, thunderstorms, etc., are a^t to 
be much aggravated. 

In consequence of these characteristics, we 
find that: — 

1. Movements of tt'oops are ^low and 
laborious. 

2. Obstacles, which under different condi¬ 
tions, might be unimportant, may block a road 
completely. 

3., Concerted action is therefore rendered 
difficult. 

4. The limited “ horizon,'* the impossibility of 
using mounted men to observe an enemy, the 
scarcity of inhabitants, and the numerous 
physical embarassments, conspire to render the 
gaining of '' intelligence" a most serious 
problem. 

5. Movement off existing roads may only be 
possible for small bodies, and may be necessarily 
confined to infantry and mountain artillery. 

6. Pack-animals are often necessary, render¬ 
ing transport unwieldy, and greatly increasing 
anxiety on its account* 



•7, Lack of space forbids movement on a 
broad front, so hampering manoeuvre, and often 
forbidding the employment of all the available 
forces. 

8 . The crest-lines are usually so inhospitable 
as forbid their continuous occupation by con¬ 
siderable bodies. Since they must, in many 
cases, t)e occupied by sm^Ul bodies, these are 
very likely to be comnmnded from high ground 
close at hand, or from that which they have just 
left, •when they retire, as they must do 
eventually. 

The above consequences are experienced by 
assailant and defender alike. 

They suggest that, in hill warfare : — 

1. As few troops as possiVde should be 
employed, that these should be specially 
equipped, provided with special transport, and 
should have received special training in the 
peculiarities of hill operations. 

2 . The defence will find the aid of well-chosen 
fortifications of great assistance, since these may 
be placed where they cannot be avoided. 

Example .—In Switzerland, the St. Maurice, 
St. Gothard, and other important works. 

They also suggest that, save in the case of 
operations against purely “ hill-dwellers,” the 



decision of a campaign will seldom or never be 
arrived at in the hills. History, indeed, shows 
that almost every decisive battle Has been fought 
in the plains, and that mountain operations 
have been, on the whole, of second^iry 
importance. 

Such operations are frequently protracted, and 
an energetic defence, combining locally passive 
frontal resistance with 2fctive enterprises on an 
assailant’s flanks and communications, will com¬ 
pensate for disparity of forces and ladi of 
general resources, to a far greater extent than 
could ever be hoped for in the plains.” 

The assailant, possessing the initiative, and 
knowing that the defender must labour under 
equal disadvantages with regard to intelligence, 
enjoys many opportunities of surprise. More¬ 
over, the piercing, at only one point, of a moun¬ 
tain line of defence, often compels the 
immediate evacuation of the whole. But ulti¬ 
mate success in mountain warfare is ^ways 
dearly bought by an invader, given a determined 
resistance. 
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SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

1. Where a mountainous region abuts upon 
an enemy’s line of communication, this region 
may be used by a defender as a base, whence 
issue r^ds upon these communications. This 
will usually compel the assailant to throw con¬ 
siderable forces into the hills to cope with the 
raiders, and thus, if it does not*bring his opera¬ 
tions elsewhere to a standstill, will at least 

m 

seriously reduce the strength of his main forces. 

Exaynple .—The Tyrol, in 1809. 

2. Where such a region separates two theatres 
of operations in a great war,” the party who 
controls that region may utilise it as a kind of 
“ covered way,” by which troops may be moved 
from one theatre to the other. Thus the centre 
of gravity of the situation may be suddenly 
shifted, and surprises effected. 

The opponent will be debarred from doing 
likewise, and may be compelled to undertake 
operations in the hills, with much the same con¬ 
sequences to himself as in (i) above. 

iFor the study of hill warfare against uncivi¬ 
lised enemies, the reader is referred to “ Small 
Wars—their Principles and Practice,” by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel C. E. Callwell, R.A. 

Passing to the consideration of the mountain 



chain, as a geological accident in an otherwise 
normal terrain, we find that the effect such an 
obstacle will exert upon operations depends 
largely upon its position with regard to the 
opposing forces. 

As a frontier, no mountain range has ever 
sufficed to prevent the irruption of a determined 
invader, provided! that he also possesses the 
initiative. 

I 

Such a frontier will, indeed, favour an 
invaders strategy, for it will screen liis move¬ 
ments, while the difficulties of knowing what is 
happening on the further side will almost 
certainly compel the defender to scatter his 
forces ill order to watch all possible lines of 
advance. 

In this connection it may be observed that 
such a mountain chain is nearly always crossed 
by several well-defined, well-known routes, but 
that there will also exist many less-defined, less- 
known crossings, perfectly feasible and available 
for military operations. 

The defender will be favoured to this exteiit 
at least, that t,he number of these pQssible 
approaches must be limited, and he may be able 
to offer sufficient resistance in them to gain 
valuable time for his dispositions. 



Thus it will often happen, in cases where the 
assailant^s line of advance necessarily passes 
through such an avenue into comparatively open 
country beyond, that the better course for the 
defender will be to merely watch the exits, 
pushing small mobile detachments into the hills 
to offer local resistance, and, above all, to ascer¬ 
tain and report the main lin(? of advance, while 
time is gained for a firAl concentration based 
upon the intelligence thus received. 

It may then be possible to engage and over¬ 
whelm the emerging columns in detail, before 
they ca^ effect a junction. 

w- 

RIVERS IN WAR. 

We have already seen, under the head of 
Inland waterways,'’ that under certain condi¬ 
tions it may be possible to utilise a river as a 
portion of the lines of communication. 

But the rivers which traverse a theatre of 
operations may, indeed must, be considered also 
^s obstacles to the free movement of the forces 
engaged, and it is in the capa,city of an obstacle 
that a river ordinarily forces itself upon the 
attention of a commander. As such, a river-line 
differs from a mountain ch^in, in that it will most 



probably offer more existing points of passage, 
in a given length, than will the latter. More¬ 
over, if adequate bridging material be available, 
the number of possible crossings may be 
increased by the throwing of temporary (mili¬ 
tary) bridges. This multiplication of possible 
approaches facilitates the efforts of an assailant, 
correspondingly iiYcreases the difficulties of a 
defender, and so renders illusory n;ituch of the 
apparent value of a river-line as a line of 
defence. 

At first sight it might appear that a weak 
defending force could choose no better position 
for defensive action than one alon^ the front of 
which ran an unfordable river, the existing 
bridges of which had been destroyed. But the 
virtues of such a position will mostly change to 
vices, upon a closer examination of the attendant 
circumstances. 

It IS true that the defence will not “ crumble 
away ” quite so rapidly in coMsec]uence of a 
successful passage by the assailant, as usually 
happens in the defence of a mountain chain, but,'' 
on the other hand, military history teaches us 
that a superior force, well handled, has never 
failed to force a passage over even a consider¬ 
able river, nor can iU be said that any reasons 
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exist for supposing this teaching inapplicable to 
present-day conditions. The operation has 
always been difficult, always attended by severe 
losses where the resistance has been determined, 
and no doubt it may be still more so in the 
future, owing to the enhanced value of the 
tactical defensive and improved methods of com¬ 
munication in the hgld, but every offensive 
operation of war has been affected in like 
manner, and we do not abandon the idea of the 
offensive because it is somewhat more 
“ dangerous ” than it used to be. 

To pi^ the matter in a nutshell, ‘unless the 

assailing force is necessarily restricted to a com- 

* 

paratively short length of the river-line for its 
approaches, a defender inferior in numbers must 
needs watch all possible crossing-places within 
what he believes to be the radius of action of his 
opponent. He must, then, disseminate his forces 
to a greater or less extent. 

If he disseminates them too much, the 
assailant may force a passage towards his centre. 
If he keeps his forces too concentrated, the 
assailant may turn one of his flanks, crossing 
beyond it, or if in vastly superior strength, may 
turn both flanks of a cramped defence. 

The advantages of mobility is never better 

N 2 
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illustrated than in the defence of a river-line. 
Essential as it is to the assailant, and especially 
to the troops he details for flank movement, it is 
even more essential to the defender, who must 
be able to concentrate on this or that threatened 
point at the shortest notice. 

The actual methods of crossing a river are : — 

1. By swimming. * 

2. By boats or rafts. 

3 By fords. 

4. By bridges, ordinary, or military. 

To cross by swimming is somewhat dangerous, 
apart from the discomfort of wet coat^nd wet 
skins; troops who swim a river are necessarily 
exposed, cut ofl* at least temporarily from their 
supplies and from the remainder of the force, 
but such action must often be attempted by 
small bodies for definite objects not involving 
long separation, in executing raids, recon¬ 
naissances, or in order to establish a covering 
force on the further bank. 

Crossing by boat or raft is, in the case of 
large bodies, a long and tedious operation, more¬ 
over the collection of large numbers of boats and 
the construction of rafts, at any point, cannot 
fail to attract attention, and give away ” the 
point selected by the assailant for the effort. 
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, Fords present serious disadvantages as points 
of passage over a considerable stream. Even 
if suitably placed, their existence will be known 
to the opponent, they will be well watched, or 
perhaps mined, and, unless the bottom be excep¬ 
tionally favourable, the passage of many troops 
and wheels is apt to deepen the ford and render 
it impassable. In movyitainous or tropical 
countries, again, thei^ is always a danger of 
sudden Tloods. 

A ford, then, would probably only be used as 
such by the leading troops, and would be supple¬ 
mented by a bridge as soon as possible, if 
imp6rtaiit traffic is to be passed across at that 
point. 

Bridges, ordinary or military, represent the 
only crossings available for considerable forces, 
and for supplies in bulk. 

Ordinary bridges may not exist at the 
required spots, they may exist and be strongly 
held, or they may have been demolished by a 
retiring opponent. 

Military bridges cannot, for technical reasons, 
be thrown at every point, and take a consider¬ 
able time to construct, whatever skill may be 
brought to bear in their construction. 

Even if the actual passage be not disputed, a 



force which has just crossed a considerable river 
in an advance, and wliich is about to attack, or 
be attacked by, the defenders, must necessarily 
be for some time in a position of strategic disad¬ 
vantage, inasmuch as, in the event of a reverse, 
it may be compelled to re pass the river in the 
face of a successful opponent. Defeat will mean 
more than mere tactLcal discomfiture. 

Whatever be the actual mode of crossing, the 
act involv^es all the disadvantages of the passage 
of a defile, and a force crossing a river, either in 
advance or retreat, must be for the time in a 
more or less precarious situation, the measure of 
its peril being the proximity and ent^prisc of 
the enemy. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that every effort 
must be made to curtail this critical period by 
the employment of several crossing-places. 
Indeed, in all large operations, separate facilities 
would be made for the different arms, and for 
triinsport, as well as separate points of passage 
for large units. 



'THE FORCING OF A DEFENDED 

RIVER LINE. 

Military history teaches us that this has 
usually been effected by stratagem, and so, no 
doubt, it must be in the future. 

Reconnaissance, as thorough as possible, 
having located the defensive •dispositions, points 
would be selected for tht main passages which 
appear to best fulfil the following conditions; — 

1. ITiey should displace the line of operations 
as little as possible. 

2. They should offer the best chances of 
seizing good defensive positions on the further 
bank. 

3. They should facilitate the operations to be 
commenced after crossing, lend themselves tcj 
deployment on the further^bank, etc. 

4. They should lend themselves to a re-cross¬ 
ing in retreat, should this become necessary, c.g., 
possess commanding artillery positions upon the 
near bank, etc. 

5. They should present the least possible 
technical difficulties, if it be a case of throwing 
military bridges. 

It does not follow that the first troops to cross 
must do so at one of the^ points thus chosen. 



On the contrary, once the enemy's troops have 
been driven over the river, feints, swoops, false 
alarms, and so forth, would be made at a 
number of points above, below, and between the 
“ main " passages, and everything done to mis¬ 
lead the enemy as to the chosen line. 

One or more of these feint attacks would 
eventually push boldly across, establish itself in 
good entrenchments, and spread right and left, 
so as to open up other passages. 

Several such subsidiary passages having been 
opened, the main points should become practi¬ 
cable, and the commander should know whether 
he must turn a flank, or force a centre. 

If the former, he will detail strong bodies of 
his most mobile troops to cross at one or more 
of the subsidiary points and operate vigorously 
on the flank of the defence, while at the same 
time, both feints an(? real attacks are launched 
along the entire line. Unless in enormously 
superior force, it will be advisable not to attempt 
to turn both flanks. 

What the assailant has to fear is counter^ 
attack. Thanks, however, to the increased 
efficacy of the tactical defensive, he can assure 
himself on that score by comparatively small, 
well-entrenched bodies, who should suffice to 



ke^p open the passages, while the bulk ot the 
available forces are devoted to the frontal and 
flank attacks. He should endeavour to contain ” 
the defender all along the line, and his feint 
attacks should be strong enough to make serious 
efforts, if necessary, for, if they are transparent 
feints, the enemy will merely contain theniy and 
hurry reinforcements to tl^e genuinely threat¬ 
ened points. 4 

^If, on tfie other hand, it be a case of forcing a 
centrt, the mass of the artillery would be 
collected to support the attack, which would be 
carried out under cover of the concentrated fire 
of every available gun. 

It is usually stated that the two especially 
significant features of a river, considered as an 
obstacle, are: — 

1. The fact that one bank is often higher than 
the other. 

2 . That the course of a river is often tortuous, 
and it is “ laid down ’’ that every effort should 
be made to turn these physical peculiarities to 
account. 

Thus, it is pointed out that if the assailant’s 
bank commands the other throughout the length 
which enters into calculations, the assailant, 
lining the bank on his side, can command the 



other by his fire, while at the same lime hd is 
well placed to observe the enemy's dispositions. 

A1 so, that if the river winds in a loop indent¬ 
ing his front tlie assailant can, by lining the sides 
of the loop, render the area enclosed by it unten¬ 
able by the defender, and secure in this manner 
ground on whicli his troops may deploy after 
crossing somewhere; within the loop. 

These, and similar “cirules of thumb,” are no 

« 

doubt true, so far as they go, and caniujt ^e 
entirely neglected. At the same time it is well 
to bear in mind the changes which liave been 
effected by smokeless powder, Q.F. guns, the 
presence of heavy artillery with field armies, 
improved methods of gleaning and transmitting 
intelligence, all of which tend to diminish the 
value of rules-of-thumb in general, and which 
have made their reality felt since the majority 
of text-books were written. 

Again, it used to be considered that, once the 
assailant had made good a footing on the fiirlher 
bank, his ultimate success depended in great 
measure upon his ability to augment his force, 
thus passed across, faster than the defender 
could bring troops to that point from other parts 
of the river, and from the reserves. 

But, as General von dcr*(}oltz so ably puts it, 
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THE great lesson of our experiences in South 
Africa is, that the mere mechanical massing of 
troops (at a given point), has no effect in the 
battle of to-day. 

This lesson may be read in another way, 
thus:— 

If it is found that an attack in a certain direc¬ 
tion fails to make headwa}^ fails, as the 
advertisements of patent mgdicines say, “ to pro¬ 
duce the desired effect,” it will not be made 
siiccessfui by increasing the number of troops 
taking part in it 

This important principle holds good in all 
cases, whether we are dealing with large forces, 
or the employment of individual units. It tells 
us that if a division finds itself checked in an 
advance, it will not avail to reinforce ” it by an 
extra brigade, or even by another division, 
taking the same direction. But the co-opera¬ 
tion of even a single battalion, acting from a 
different direction, so ^s to cause the whole 
attack to be enveloping or convergent, may and 
ofeen will be decisive. 

If a brigade of field artillery has proved its 
fnability to oust the defenders of a given line of 
entrenchment, nothing will be accomplished by 
bringing two more brigades into action alongside 
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the first. But the fire of two heavy, guns, 
directed on to the same target from positions 
many thousand yards on either flank, may 
accomplish what the direct fire of the other 54 
could not. In other words, there is a stage at 
which it is useless to increase the numbers at a 
point, in the hope of attaining a proportionately 
increased fire-affect."' 

Applying this to /he case of a river-passage, 
it may be said that a lodgment on the further 
bank will be made good, and the way for further 
advance paved, rather by multiplying the cross¬ 
ings, and utilising the forces which cross by 
them in convergent attacks, than by hurrying 
large bodies over one and the same passage. 

It is now recognised that gaps, even consider¬ 
able, between such attacks, are positively 
advantageous, since they increase the angle of 
convergence. 

Moreover, the advantage of surveying the 
further bank from a coign of vantage on the 
assailant's side of a river is less important to-day 
than formerly. So great is the dispersion upon 
a modern battlefield that it must be impossible 
for the commander of a large force to overlook 
more than a small fraction of the operations. 
This being so, it follows that for one change of 
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direction he may order, for one movement he 
may initiate, as a result of his own personal 
observation of the enemy’s dispositions, he must 
order many changes, initiate many movements, 
in consequence of reports received fron^ his 
Intelligence Department, from skilled Staff 
officers at a distance^ and from his advanced 
troops. 

It is only ^o the eyes of these agents and 
subordinates that hostile dispositions will be 
apparent, for a skilful enemy, on the defensive, 
will be all but invisible from a distance. 

FORTIFICATION. 

“ Fortifications ” may be divided into three 
classes, viz.: — 

(1) Permanent 

(2) Semi-permanent, or “ provisional.” 

(3) Field, or “ hasty ” . 

The first class comprises those elaborate 
works which are constructed with a view to the 
defence of vitally important strategic points, 
capital cities, harbours, dockyards, arsenals, etc., 
etc, and which are usually constructed during 
peace-time with ample leisure for the considera¬ 
tion of detail. 



Example. —Portsmouth, Cherbourg, AnWerp, 
Cracow, Belgrade, etc., etc. 

2 'he second class comprises works upon a large 
scale, which are undertaken in view of imminent 

hostilities, or even after the outbreak of war, to 

• • 

supplement existing permanent fortifications or 
to secure a point whicli has developed import¬ 
ance in conseqifence of the conditions of the 
coming campaign. ^ 

Example .—Lines of Torres Vedras. 

In both the above classes the works would 
usually be constructed by civilian labour, of 
course, under the supervision of expei^t military 
engineers. 

In former days there was apparently no limit 
to the insensate outpouring of British money 
upon permanent fortification. Stone, iron, con¬ 
crete, and brick attracted attention which should 
have been diverted to the building up of a 
military system. 

The majority of the white elephants thrown 
up in the mid-Victorian era in deference to the 
opinions of misguided “ expert,” and m 
deference to the character of a people who pre¬ 
ferred to pay rather than acty have long become 
obsolete, and a more sane estimate of the value 
(with a better grasp of the principles) of fortifi- 
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catfon in general is now held by strategist and 
general public alike. The millions sterling, 
however, are gone beyond recall. 

A certain amount of more or less elaborate 
coast fortification is unavoidable in the case of a 
maritime nation. Warships must have shelters, 
whither they can proceed for coal and refit, 
where they can lie secure when prudence 
suggests temporary abandonment of that 
offensive action which is the raison d’etre of a 
fleet, and where merchant vessels may load and 
discharge without fear of gun, ram, or torpedo. 

To secure these shelters, and to protect the 
vast depots of naval stores which naturally are 
accumulated in their vicinity, is the object of 
coast fortification. Works upon too small a 
scale might invite a naval attack of the old style, 
hence expediency calls for elaborate defences. 
But the davs of serious “ bombardments ” of 
important coast fortresses by hostile warships 
are past and gone. 

Not only must they be technically ineffective 
•in proportion to the expenditure of ammunition 
involved, but no warship would venture to 
expend her ammunition in shelling coast 
defences while there was the least chance 
of being compelled to figh^ in her own element. 
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The quantity of ammunition carried by eVen 
a large battleship is relatively very small, par¬ 
ticularly for the large calibres. 

Modern coast defences are, for technical 
reasons, placed upon “ high sites,and the guns 
of a war vessel being often limited as to angle 
of possible elevation, a vessel, in order to 
reach a “ high sift ” battery, would often be 
obliged to stand out to a very long range, with 
corresponding loss of accuracy in practice. 

I 

The submarine and the minefield combine to 
render the rushing of harbours and channels 
impracticable. ^ „ 

Raids ” are, however, both possible and 
probable, and much of the thought devoted to 
coast defence is brought to bear upon the best 
means of meeting sudden onslaughts by small 
craft who may risk destruction in an endeavour 
to reach and damage shipping lying in shelter. 

Coast defences, moreover, may be effectually 
attacked from the land side, if only the condi¬ 
tions permit of the disembarkation of a sufficient 
force. It was thus that the Japanese seized' 
Port Arthur and gave the quietus to the fleet of 
Admiral Ting, nor has the lesson escaped the 
attention of maritime Powers. 

In such enterprises^ the co-operation of a fleet 
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ma)^ be invaluable, but in all probability the 
action of the warships would aim rather at 
creating a diversion than at effecting the reduc¬ 
tion of the defences by shell-fire. 

Land fortresses, however, come under a 
different category. 

In dealing* with land fortifications of a per¬ 
manent nature, it is well* to assume two 
axioms : — , 

(1) That no fortress, however well constructed 
and equipped, can escape capitulation—if once 
effectively invested—unless the besieging force 
can be scattered by a relieving field army. 

(2) That no fortress is of military value unless 
it assists the free niovement of its own field army, 
while hindering the free niovement of the 
opponent. 

It must be remembered that men, horses, and 
mobility decide campaigns—not bricks and 
mortar. 

One obvious “ disadvantage ” of fortresses is 
that they have an insatiable appetite for garri¬ 
sons, for officers and men, who must be main- 
tained and fed behind works, when they might 
be more usefullv employed with the field 
army, 

Napoleon, in . 1814, ^suffered severely from 



fortresses. On the Rhine, the Elbe, the Visitula, 
and the Oder were French garrisons, decimated 
by epidemics of disease, or destined to invest¬ 
ment and blockade. 

Had Paris been fortified, Napoleon’s Field 
Army might, at a critical juncture, have gained a 
freedom of manoeuvre which would have gone 
far to avert his downfall. 

Paris was not fortiffcd. 

In the time of Marlborough and Turenne, the 
epoch of sieges and winter-quarters, fortifica¬ 
tion were deemed all-important. Armies were 
sent forth for the sole purpose of reducing a 
fortress, and the military records of those times 
are largely composed of the desperate struggles 
which ensued in these undertakings. 

The armies of to-day sally forth with a 
different object—that of seeking and over¬ 
whelming the opposing field forces—and sieges 
are merely incidents in the operations to that 
end. 

A very large fortress often has proved a death¬ 
trap to a field force deficient in resolution, 
^noralCy or equipment’ 

Such a body is tempted by the insidious pro¬ 
tection afforded by rampart and redoubt into 
shutting itself up ;vithin the fold, where it 
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premptly becomes non-effective, and where its 
surrender, unless '' relieved,” is merely a matter 
of time. Strasburg and Metz are examples of 
how a potential source of strength and activity 
may become a snare. 

.So also did Ladysmith prove a snare, although 
here neither resolution, morale^ or equipment 
were wanting. Indeed, Uie occupation and 
investment of the little^Natal villasfe were due 
primarily to an embarrassing excesa of the latter 
comnibdity. 

The entrenched camp is merely a fortified 
sheep-fold, destined, doubtless, to serve as a 
pivot for a field force, but exerting upon that 
force a magnetic attraction which may, under 
certain conditions, prove fatal. 

Not that either fortresses or entrenched camps 
can, or should, be dispensed with. 

Far from it being so, either may be of the 
utmost strategic importance, if well-chosen, 
properly equipped, and correctly appreciated by 
the commander of the field army. 

Certain localities and “ positions suggest 
themselves, even to a tyro, as eminently suitable 
for fortification, or for the adoption of a passive 
defensive, because they either— 

(i) “ Straddle the only possible approach, or 

o 2 
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(2) Forbid a force to pass without effecting a 
complete blockade, if not reduction. 

Such sites may be chosen for either perma¬ 
nent or semi-permanent, or even field works. 

Examples are \ — 

1. Torres Vedras (semi-permanent). 

2. .V/. Maurice. Sealing the Rhine Valley, 
and rendering Swkzeriand secure from any 
advance via the Simploh or Great St. Bernard, 
(permanent.)* 

3. The Peninsula of Constaniinople (Buyuk- 
Tchekmedje) (almost a ‘"twin” affair to Torres 
Vedras), where the Turks hoped to establish a 
reduit against the Russian advance on Constan¬ 
tinople in 1877 (practically amounted to semi¬ 
permanent work). 

4. Plevna., where, in the same campaign, 
Osman Pasha, with 40,000 Turks, by threaten¬ 
ing the communications of the Russians, forbade 
them to pass the Balkans, and tied the hands of 
the Russian commanders during five months 
(field works). 

5. Ciudad Rodrigo^ Badajoz, San Sebastian., 
and Pampeluna, in the Peninsula, each of which 
sealed a vital route. 

But, to ensure ultimate success, it must be 
possible to resume the* offensive, and the instant 
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a fortress ceases to either hinder the advance of 
the enemy, or enhance the freedom of its own 
field army, it ceases to possess strategic value. 

The importance of “ position quite eclipses 
considerations pf so-called “ strength,” vast pro¬ 
files and complicated networks of defences are 
really superfluous ; in all probability the same 
object can be effected (if l)nly the fortress be 
“ planted ” with an accu1*ate strategic insight) by 
modest tasks of rcniblai and dcblai\ while invisi¬ 
bility’ is a far better protection from fire than 
great thickness of parapet or depth of ditch. 

A fortress—great or small—may enhance the 
freedom of action of a field* force, either by 
securing for that force free passage over an 
obstacle such as a bridge, lord, mountain pass, 
or defile, or by sheltering and storing accumula¬ 
tions of supplies and material destined for its 
use. 

The garrison should be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the place itself, and the field 
army must look upon it merely as a stepping- 
stone, or as a base, not as a sheep-fold. 

Again, fortresses may be designed to act as 
points d'appui for the flanks of a field army, but 
here again their dangerous magnetic attraction 
may make itself felt. ♦ 





The fortification of a capital is almost always 
deemed necessary, though cases in which the 
advance of an invader has been rolled hack from 
the gates of a capital, are rare indeed. 

The investment of a capital pre-supposes the 
scattering and demoralisation of the field army ; 
without that army no scheme of fortification can 
suffice to more than'* postpone the inevitable. 

The third class field works and hasty 
entrenchment) comprise all those minor engin¬ 
eering operations by which the troops of a field 
army seek to strengthen their position either in 
attack or defence, using, as a rule, only those 
appliances and tools which can be transported 
with the army, and with a strictly limited time 
available for work. 

It may roughly be said that the great point 
of difference between “ field fortification ” and 
the more elaborate permanent ” or semi-per¬ 
manent'’ varieties is this: — 

That the latter influence operations whether 
the armies which pivot upon them are close at 
hand, or at a distance, whereas field works and 
hasty entrenchments develop their powers only 
when manned by troops, ceasing to influence the 
operations when the troops quit their shelter. 

In other words, th^ value of ^permanent and 



semi-permanent work is strategic and constant, 
that of field fortification is rather tactical and 
ephemeral. 

Occasions may occur on which a locality, 
originally strengthened only by field works, may 
ac(!iuire a strategic iipportance out of all propor¬ 
tion to the number and profile of those works. 
Such was Plevna in 1877, ahd such was Lady¬ 
smith in <899, both places becoming, under 
stress of circumstances, improvised fortresses of 
the first importance. 

To lapse for a inouient into the domain of 
“ Tacti'is,” the importance of field fortification 
has increeised pari passu with the perfection of 
armaments. It may be said to have been born 
in the American Civil War, where the insuffi¬ 
cient military training of the troops engaged 
caused much reliance to be placed upon pick, 
spade, and axe. It has persisted ever since, 
until at the present moment it is recognised that 
the intelligent use of these tools can alone 
enable troops to live under the enormous volume 
of fire delivered by the enemy. 

No arm of the service can dispense with field 
fortification, and remain effective, while 
entrenchment is no longer peculiar to the defen¬ 


sive. 
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At the same time the defence must usually 
enjoy the advantage of being able to construct 
its material defences upon a pre-arranged plan^ 
and is, therefore, more likely to derive the full 
benefit of time and labour. 

The attack must also entrench itself, in order 
to make good the ground it has won, and form 
“ jumping-off places for a further advance, but 
must necessarily, at first, work in the dark 
(often literally, as well as metaphorically). 

Like tactics, the art of field fortificatibn has 
undergone profound modification in recent 
years. Formerly, the great object was to com- 
bine a serious material obstacle to assault with 
the maximum of cover from view and 
fire. Hence we had high profiles, deep ditches 
and trenches, enclosed works, continuous para¬ 
pets, and all the rest. Now-a-days we endeavour 
to secure immunity from fire rather by irregu¬ 
larity, coml^ned with invisibility, and we have 
the lowest possible profiles, few, if any, closed 
works, short lengths, trench-work often made by 
deblai alone, and we pay great attention t0‘ 
minimising the effects of enfilade fire, which has 
become of such vital importance, thanks to the 
increased range and accuracy of weapons. 

The material obstacle to assault ” has all but 
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disappeared, and we rely rather upon our fire to 
quench the ardour of the attack. Such obstacles 
as are used are planned and laid with the express 
object of checking advancing troops under fire, 
and they are placed so as not to interfere with 
essential counter-attack. 

Modern guns are not constructed with a view 
to the breaking down of walJs and parapets, but 
with the object of sw<^ping areas of ground 
with shrapnel bullets. Immunity from their fire 
can b^st be secured by deep and narrow trench- 
work, rendered as inconspicuous as possible, so 
that the gunlayers may have no definite target 
upon which to direct their sights. 

There is full scope for artifice and originality 
in field fortification. 

The Howitzer deserves notice. Firing a 
heavy shell with low velocity and high trajectory, 
the consequent steep angle of descent has 
sounded the knell of enclosed worki^ 

No form of head cover which could be con¬ 
structed in field works proper would be proof 
against the violent impact of high-explosive 
Howitzer shell. The interior of a closed work 
attacked by Howitzers would be untenable from 
the moment the “ range had been ascertained. 

But Howitzer-fire cay never attain the 
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oollec'ions of official crests and badges of the regiments In the British Army, com¬ 
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very elective from an artistic point of view."— SnglUhncM^ Calcutta. 

55 Oamyaign of FredOTiCksburg, The. November—December, 

1862. A Tactical Study for Otficerg. With Maps. By 
Lieat.-Gol. G. F. R. Ukndkbbon. Professor of Militsjry 
History, Staff College. ( Use i as Text •Book at R.M. College) 6 0 
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352 Oanbridge University, Album of Views of. (For full 
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57 Canteens, Buies for the Management of .*> i 

Canteens, Books and Forms. tiee 36. 

401 Canterbury, City of, Album of Views . i o 

(Fot lull prtiLioula a [»age 40). 

58 Case for Free Kit Issue Sheets, oiade in feitther . 7 o 

59 „ Soldier’s Pocket Ledger, without Pocket ... ... 1 0 

60 ^ „ „ Best Leather, with Pocket 2 (> 

Any Soldier can bind hia Pocket Ledger in thee© oases. 

„ Annual Musketry Beturn. Made in half Leather 4 6 

32 Pay and Mess Book, lettei^ed, with Pocket. Leather 7 0 

63 „ Pay List, lettered, wit^i Pocket. ,, 7 o 

64 Passea ^Army Form B 295) ... ... ... Cloth 1 3 

66 „ Army Orders . ... „ 10 

66 „ !5arget Begister. B 190. Black Waterproof. 2 0 

67 „ Daily Messihg Book .Cloth i 3 

68 ,, „ „ „ Strongly made, with Leather back 2 6 

69 Case for Despatches, Documents, etc. For carrying Docu- 

nients and Forms between Onierly Loom and Office; will be 
fuuhti very useful on Parade. Made in Leather, with pocket, 
strap and bnckle. Lettered iu gold with crest of Corps 
and letter of Company.7 0 

70 Case for Defaulters’ Sheets, made in Leather, with Thumb 

Screws,Strap and Buckle, Lettered with Title and Company. 
Warranted to keep the leaves from falling out. These oases 
are made large to take all sizes of Defaulter Sheets, and 
to protect the edges. W’ill last for 10 years ... ... 10 ^ 

71 Cash Book and Ledger for Squadron, Batttery, Troop, or 

Company. Army Book 69 ... ... ... ... ... 7 6 

72 •Cavalry Training.1 o 

73 Cavalry, Aids to Equitation. Oo untearable linen. 4d. each 

per doz. 3 0 

Cavalry, Aids to Scouting. See page l. 

Cavalry Kit Plates, see page u, 

74 Cavalry, Questions and Answers on the Theory and 
* Practice of BQUXTAfflON for Squadron Training. 

By Major J. K. Van Cori’landt, 3ru Dus«ara ... ... 0 9 

75 Cavalry, Communicaiing Drill for. Movements by Fours, 

Increasing and Diminishing the Front. Compiled from , 

Cavalry Diill, by Maj. J. U. Van Coktlandt, 3rd (K.O.) Hrs. 0 4 

77 Cavalry Squadron BhU Book, for pocket, Revised Edition, 
containing squadron roll, descriptive return of horses, 
numerical roll •of arms and uHtne of soldier in charge- 
mobilization roll, memoranda, kit plates, and gereial 
information nsefnkto squadron commanders . 2 6 
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76 Cavalry, Questions and Answers cn Forage, Watering, s. d. 
Feeding, and Fitting Saddles Major J. Flint r.. 0 9 

78 Cavalry dntposts, Questions and Answers on. By Major 

R. H. Morrison, iSth HuBsars, iate Comdt., 8. of Ins. for 
Anx. Cavalry, with Summary by Major J. R. Van Gortlandt, 

3rd Haesara, late Adjutant, Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Yeomanry ... ... . .. ... ... ... 1 0 

** A useful little book, must be of service to officers and men of the yeomanry 
by elucidatinp: the true object of outposts and the duties connected with them. 
It may also, with Rreat advantage, be put into the bands of non-commissioned 
officers of the regular cavalry.”— and Autjy Gazette. 

79 Cavalry Scouts and Vedettes, Memoranda for. fey Major- 

General R. S. S. Baden-Powbll, C.B., F.R.G.S. (to be 
carried inside the head-dress) ... Per Doz. Is. per 100 7 6 

Cavalry Scouts Trainers’ Cour^. See page 2.5. 

Cavalry Tnimpet Calls, Music and Words. See page 30. 
Cavalry Patrolling in South Africa. See page 2i. 

313 Cavalry, Notes on Care of Horses, Stable Manageijient 

(Vide Circular Memo, Jane, 1901), issued by LG. of Cavalry, 0 3 

82 Cavalry, Hints on Stable Management. By Colonel 

M. F. Rimington, C.B. (Brig. Genl., 3i‘d Cavalry Brigade) 1 0 

*‘A thoroughly useful little Guide which should prove useful alike to military 
and civilian horsekeepers, and is a veritable mulium in parvo.” — Broad Arrow. 

8.3 Cavalry, What every Vedette must Know- Printed in 

bold type, for hanging on barrack-room walls. Per doz. 2 0 

84 •Cavalry, Letters on. By Prince Kraft Zu Hohknlohe 

Ingelfingen .6 0 

85 Cavalry Elementary Veterinary Manual for the use of 
• Officers attending Veterinary Classes. By Surgeon- 

Capt. Bruce 8eton, Indian Medical Service (late 
15th Bengal Lancers).. ... . 2 6 

86 Clothing Ledger, greatly improved, new and enlarged, suit¬ 

able for Squadi'ons, Batteries, and Companies, with full 
instructions for the guidance of keeping same. Every 
care has been taken in its compilation to make it as com¬ 
plete «8 possible, anc^ it is specially suitable for Cavalry, 
Artillery, Infantry, and Departmental Corps ... ,. 6 0 

88 *01othing of the Army, Regulatioms for. Fart I.. Regular 

Forces, 1904 .i o 

89 Company Drill Made Easy, with illustr&tions and Rxplaua. 

tory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s 
Advanced Guard, in accordance with the latest “ Infantry 
Training” ... ... ., ,,,* ... ... ,,, 1 6 

’* Messrs. Gale k Polden, the well-known military publishers, have sent u» 
several very useful pocket volumes m their ‘Military Series.’ Company Drill 
Made Eaty^ a remarkably clear, simple and direct maifaal, appears, corresponding 
with the present Infantry Training. The catechism on the subject of an advanced 
guard is excellent. We heartily commend the boqk-”— and Navy Gazette. 


All Goods sbnt Carriage Paid. 
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IK) Ooxnptkny Drill Made Basy, New Drill and Martini>Henry 
Carbine Exercises for the use of the ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. Illuetrated with about 160 plates. 
Compiled by Chas. H. Rafter, Chief Constable, Birming¬ 
ham, late District Inspector, R.I.C. 

351 *Combined Training. Parts i. to v. 

351 A<^ Ditto. ditto. Parts VI. to JX, ... . 

341 Company Training Made Easy, containing Lectures, Ques¬ 
tions, etc., for training of llegnlars and Volunteers. By 
Capt. H. C. Evans, Adjt. 4th V.B. Manchester Regiment, 
author of “ Notes on Writing Orders and Reports in the 
Field.” .. . 


8, d. 


2 0 

0 6 
0 6 


2 0 


“The book is intlie form dl lectures, each taking up some important 

branch of the service, and the idea is that the captain of the company should 
deliver this to Insmen before putting them through .the work practically in the 
field. At the end of every lecture arc a number of questions which will serve to 
fix the fae^ in the men’s minds .”—MiHtarir Mail. 

381 Compounding and Dispensing Made Easy (An Aid for the 

Promotion Examinations in the subject). For Non-Coms, 
and Men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. By Harold 
Scott, ^M.B. (London), M.R.O.S. (Kng.),L.R.C.P. (London), 
Lieutenant, Royal Army Medical Corps ... ... ... 7 6 

A few of many opinions :— 

A Warrant Officer says 1 ” I think the book is .an excellent help to an Instructoi- 
of Compounding Gla-sses. I have one of .s X.C.O. s lierc, and I find it most useful. 
It should be brouc'ht to the notice of our Headquarter Authorities.” 

A Non-Com. Officer fays ” Please forwanl me another copy. I .shculd like t > 
inform you that our CctmmandiiiK Oflmcr highly approves of this work, and hopes 
it may bo known to all N.C.O.’s and Men of the R. A.M .C. 

1)1 Conventional Signs, as used in Military Topography ... 0 2 

Orests of the British Army. See page 5. 

D2«0ricket Scoring Book, The Official. Made of the best paper 
and containing the amended Rules of the Game. 

Cloth Bound ... .. 2 6 


1)3 ’Cyclist Training, 1902 


0 2 


94 ^Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. By 

• Col. ScHAW. (5th Edition) ... ... .3 6 

95 Detail Book for Sergeant-Majors (infantry) . 7 6 

1)G Discipline: Its Reason and Battle Value. By Capt. 

Stewart-Mubray, The Gordon Highlanders. Author of ' 

“Fire Discipline, its Foundation and Application” ... 2 0 

Door Cards, No. 1 size, 41 by sl-ins. WithOnt Crest, per 100 8/6, 

200 6/., 600 10/. i With Crest, per 100 4/6,200 6/-, 500 16/-. 

No. 2 size, 4^ Iby 8-ina. Without Crest, per 100 2/6, 

200 4/., 600 8/-; Wifch Crest, per 100 3/6, 200 6/-, 600 10/-. 


All Orders must be Accompanied by a Remittance. 
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107 

108 
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3 
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*Dress Regulations for the Army (including tho MihtiaJ... 

Drill Certificates for Musketry. Pfmted on strong paper 

Per Doz. 0 9 

Drill Card. No. I. for Squad Drill, Physical Training 

and Sairmishing . 

No. II. for Company Organization and Drill 
No. 111. for Battalion, Brigade, and Divi¬ 
sion Drill, Savage Warfare, and Cero- 

lYl OTlia.l ... ... ... ... ... ••• 0 •» 

Above are in accordance with infantry Training, 1902. 

These caros, having cloth bacKs, may bo carried in the pocnei, and are very 

useful fop promoting. 

102 Duke of York’s Royal Military School, Chelsea, Souvenir 

Album of Views. ‘Over 72 illubtrutioii«. (For lull 
particulars .ceo paRO 39) ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Duty Roster for Royal Artillery. See page 2^. 

,346 Duty Roster tor Sergeant-Majors (Infantry) . 

103 Duty Rosters (Infantry) strungiy bouuu . 

104 „ „ Sheets . Por Do** 

382 Encampments Made Easy, in accordance with Combined 
Training and Alaniml of Military Engineering, together 
with details of Pitching and Striking Tents and Mh/iquees. 

Fully Illustrated with 18 Plates 

^Engineering, Military Manual of . . 

^Engineering, Instructions in Military 

Part 1.Field Defences ... . 

„ II. Attack of Fortresses ^ 

III. Militarv Bridges 

IV. Military Mining 
y. Miscellaneous 
Yl. Military Railways 

113 *Engineer Services, Regulations for 

114 ^Equipment Regulations, Part I. 

115 Eton CoUege, Photographic Album of. (For full particulars 

see page 39) . . 

116 Expeditions Method of Calculating Soldiers’ Services 

117 Field Training, Catecldsm on (Infantry). WahUiustratiuns 

and Explunatuiy Notes in acooruauce with the latest 
Infantry Traiaiiig. Also Practical Exercises aud Examples. 

^ Bevised aud brought up to date by Major S. T. Banning, 

1st Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s c., late Instructor lu 
Tactics, Military Administration aud Law, R.M.C. . ... 2 6 

"It 1 b certainly one of the best, if not indeed the very best work of its kin>l 
which has seen the light for a lung tiiue past. There is not an officer, eitlier of the 
Regular or Auxiliary Forces, who will not profit lalgely by a careful study of i s 
pages and find It a reliabl) help under any circumstances, quite distinct from tho 
annual coimeof field training.”-~ilroad Arrovt. ^ 
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118 Fi«ld Training for Company Officers of Militia & d. 

Volunteers. A crief outline Leotnre on, by Col. G. J. 

Hay, C.B., Commanding 3rd Battalion West Yorks Regt. ... 0 R 

119 Field Fortification, Notes on the Text-books. Specially 

arijuiged for Orfioers preparing for I'romotion Examina* 
tions. Fully illustrated. By Col. H. D. Hutchinson, 

C.S.I., late B.S.C., Assistant Military Secretary for 
Indian Affairs. New Edition .4 0 

• “ In the new edition the book has been brought thoroughly up to date and the subject 
trca’od'froin a thoroughly pmctical point of view. It is specially intended to meet the 
re<iuirement8 for the new promotion examinations and all other examinations on the 
same sxibject. The information given is sot forth in such plain language th.'vt everyone 
cijuipped with an average share of intelligence cannot fail to qujjtlify in this subject, and 
It will oe found quite invaluable. 'I he working: portion of the book forms a most useful 
guide for the carrying out of small tactiSfel schemas similar to the one which is worked 
out in full in the book. No o e taking up field fortification for any purixise can afford 
tooverlook this boo*, which is far and away the bestof its kind published ."—Military Mail. 

1 A) Field Message Book, bijiu. by 4ia. This is h larger size liian 
tlTe Field Repuii Book, and coutaius Indelible Pencil, 

Pocket with Envelopes for Reports, carbon paper, and is 

strongly bound.2 6 

(Strong envelopes for Reports, 6d. per doa.,2/6 per 100.) 

P~*2 Field Report Book. For writing Orders and Reports of 
Reconnaissance and Outpost Duties in the Field, eto. Each 
book contains concise directions, carbon paper for copying 
report in duplicate atone operation. Bound in cloth, with 

Pencil, Pocket and Elastic Band . 1 0 

12:1 Bound in Limp Cloth (only) ..0 y 

1^*1 Field Engineering, Studies in Practical. An Aid to the 
Practical Examination in this Subject. *>y J leut.- 

Colonel WiLKiNfriON J. Shaw, M.A.* Author of The 

Elements of Modern Tactics. Illustrated with 10 Plates 4 0 

125 *Pield Works : Their Technical Oonstruction and 

Tac^^ Application. By Col. C. E. Brackknbury, B.A. 

Iu twb Volumes.12 0 

126 *Pield Engineering, Text-book on. By Col. s. IV1LLIP.S.. 16 6 

">7i Field Engineering, Notes, Dimensions and Formulae. 

• ‘'Aids 10 Memory Series.’* Compiled by Capt. E. Na.sh, R,A. 0 6 

127 Fire Engine Drill and Instructions for the Mounting and 

Working of; inclftding Ladder Drill. By Sergt.-Major W. 
Dblmaok, South Lancashire Regiment ... « ... ... 0 6 

128 Fire Discipline: Its Foundation and Application. By * 

Capt. StbWART*Murray, 'I he Gordon lligUlauders. .Author 
of “Discipline: Its Reason, and Battle Value . 2 0 

129 Free Oymnasiiss, and Light Dumb Bell Drill as 

practised at the Gymnasia at Aldershot. By s gt.-Maj. 
Noakes, Gymnasiio Staff. Fully Illustrated with 49 Plates I 8 


Terms, Deposit Accounts, etc., see pbont page. 
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393 Freemasonry, A Concise History of By 11 ob«rt Fbekr- #. d. 

(iuULD, P.jS.G.D., <»f Auihor of *• The Hiatory ot 

Preemaaonry,” “The Pour OLl Lodges," “The Atholl 
Lodges,” “ Military Lodprea,” etc., etc. ... ... ... 10 0 

368 Gibraltar, Album of Vieers of. (For full particulars see 

page 39) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

357 Greenwich Rbyal Hospital School, Album of Views of. 

(For t'ull particulara pHge-40) ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Guide to Promotion for Militia and Volunteer Officers 
from tne Hank of Subaltern to Field Officer, ^ee page 17. 
tGuide to obtaining a First Class Army School Certificate. 

Revised and Enlarged. Ry an Army Schoolmasier. Care¬ 
fully compiled in compliance with the New Orders 
referring to the First Chiss Certificate:— . 

130 Orodp 1., Military Arithmetic, Dictation, and Manuscripts ... 1 6 

1.31 Geoup II., English History and Geography ... ... 2 6 

1.32 tExaminationS in Arithmetic, containing the Papers with 

Answers, Hints, and Solutions,for a First Class Certificate 2 O 

133 tGuide to obtaining a Second Class Army School 

Certificate. By an Army Schoolmaster. ... ... ... 1 6 

134 tExaminations in Arithmetic, containing the Papers with 

Answers, Hints, and Solutions, for a Second Clas^ Certificate 1 0 

Army Arithmetical Test Cards for 2nd Class Certificates 
of Education. See ^o. 'iOO, pege 

135 tGuide to obtaining a Third Class Army School 

Certificate. By an Army Schoolmaster. Containing 
Type Exercises of Extracts from Regimental Orders ... 0 6 

1 3G tExaminations in Arithmetic, con taining the Papers with 

Answers, Hints, and Solutions, for a Third Class Certificate 0 6 

1.37 tGuide to Spelling ; or, tke Soldier’s Spelling Book; includ¬ 
ing Technical Terms and Words of Daily use in Army 
Matters. By an Army Sohoolmaater . 0 6 

138 tGuide to Copying Manuscripts for the Use of |^di- 
dates for a First Glass Certificate of EducationTwith 
Key a^ Hints on Handwriting as taught in ARMY 
SCHOOLS. Part 1. . 2 0 

359 fDittO, Ditto. Ditto. Part it., containing a series of 
24 original Exercises, including every possible variety of 
alteration and interpolation that a candidate would be 
called upon to meet, together with Key ... ... ... 2 0 

V t The Director of Military Education In India says“ I have a high opinion of 
• your Books on Mii.itaey Education and consider thejr educational value marked 
for the purpose for which they are intended, viz.: to assist soldiers to obtain certi¬ 
ficates of education, and to qualify tliem for promotion and for employment in 
Staff Appointments." 

Approve i hy the Director of Army Schools. 

>140 Guide to Health, for the use of Soldiers. By Snrgeon-Major 

E. C. Baton, M.8 . . 1 6 

----- - - -- ■ . -- 

All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
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143 tOiiide to the Examination for Promotion, for Non-Coms. d. 

(in the Infantry). Be vised in aooordanoe with the 
Syllabus contained in King's Begulations and the latest 
Infantry Training. Including Qnestions and Answers, 

Lance* Corporal to Corporal, and Corporal to Ser¬ 
geant. Inonevolnme ... ... ... ... 8 8 

'* The military forces of the British Empire and the colonies owe a deepdebt of grati¬ 
tude to Gale arid Polden, of Aldershot, for the many useful and practical works on 
military subjects they have supplied for the instruction of the soldier. One of the 
latest works issued from this great military pnblishinir house is a most instructive 
volume entitled “ The Non~Comniusioned Officers’ Guide to Promotion/’ The book 
thoi*oughly fulfils all the requirements for which it is intended. Every subject regard¬ 
ing which* the non-com., be be lance-corporal, corporal or sergeant, must possess a 
knowledge, is treated in clear and lucid style, 'Phe information given is set down in 
such simple and intelligible language that a single reading is sufficient, in many cases, 
to impress it indeliiily on the memory. 'Po the chapters on each subject are appended 
questions and answers that must prove of inostiiiable value for review purposes. The 
book can be confidently recommended to intending to qualify as non-commissioned 
officers of whatever rank It is strongly bound in scarlet cloth and is convenient in 
shape and Hize/'—Hvefiivg Star, St. Gatharines, Ontario. 

t This Book has been recommended by the Commander-in-Chief. 

144 Gymnastics. Tricks and Exercises on the Horizontal 

Bar, and how to do them. Upwards of lOO Examples, 
with Chart. 2nd Edition. By A. Dimmock, Author of 
100 Exercises on the Parallel Bars ... ... ... ...10 


396 Gymnastics. One Hundred Exercises on the Parallel 
BarS,*and how to do them, with Chart of .50 illustra¬ 
tions. By A. UiMMocK ... . 1 0 

372 Gunnery, Practical, In the Lecture Boom and in the 

Field. A fSeries of l^ectures for the use of all ranks in 
the Artillery. By Captain H.T. Russell, R.A., Author of 
“ The Employment of Artillery in the Field.’' Fully Illua- 
tratecl ... .*• ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 6 

“The book is written for the Artillery, but other officers who read it will be able 
to understand a great deal of it, and those who stydy it wUl certainly gain know¬ 
ledge of the gunners’ high scientific trade that will bo greatly to their advantage.’’ — 
United. Serrict Magazine. 

402 Harrow School Album of Views . l o 

(For full particulars see page 40). 

145 Hints to Young Officers. By an Adjutant . 1 0 

" From first to last theire rs really common sense in ‘ An Adjutant’s' hints, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that any young officer taking up the book will 
not put it down ^ain until he has read it through, it being written in a pleasant 
•chatty style which should recommend it to those for whose benefit it has been 
produced ,”—Army and Navy Gazette, 

146 tHintS to Young Soldiers. .By William Gordon, 2nd Batt. 

Gordon Highlanders. 3rd Edition. Revised and Enlarged 0 6 

“ A little budget of sound, good, wholesome advice, in plain langu^e. It would 
be well if a copy could be given to every young soldier just starting on his hew 
career .”—Broad Arrow. • 


t This Book has been recommended by the Oommander-in-Ohief. 

Hints for Mounted Infantrymen. 'See page 17. 

147 Hints from Badei^Pawell. By the Rev. R. L. Bellamy ... 

148 Hints from Sandow. (Revised Edition). By the Rev, R, L. 


1 0 
1 0 


All Orders must bh Accompanied bt a Kbmittanob. 

• 9 — 0 
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150 How to Keep “ Pit,” or The Soldier’s Guide to Health •. d, 
in Field, Camp and Quarters, compiled by Surgpoc 

Captain H. Waite, Volunteer Medieal Staff . 0 3 

(Dedicated, with permission, to Maj.-Gen. R. 8, 8. Baden-Ppwell, O.Bm F.R.Q.S,) 

373 How to Post and Tell-Off a PicQuet, with Notes and a 
short Catechism on Outpost Duty, revised and corrected 

up-to-date ... ... ... ... ••• ^ ® 

" This is intended as an aid to those who find themselves in command of a picket, 
&c., without havii g had much former experience of this class of work. An officer 
under such circumstances receives general instructions how to proceed, but there are 
many points on which he is assailed at the last moment by minor doubts and difficul¬ 
ties, and it is to throw light on these that the book has been written.”—iV^ovcrf and Milt’ 
tary Record. 

'* HoUS6 ” on Sport* Tho. By Members of the London Stock 
Kxchange. Edited by W. A. Moeoan. Profusely illustrated 
from photographs and* drawings. 

1 1 ols .f. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... . 

152 ,, TI. ■*. ... ... ... ..." ... .' 

365 **House” Annual, 1902, The . 

365a „ 1903*4, The." 

Compiled by W. A. A.okgan. In aid of “ Tho Referee” Children’s 
Dinner Fund. Illustrated. 

15,3 •Infantry, Letters on. by Prince Kbaft Zu Hoheniohe 

Inoblfingen ... •. ... 6 0 


5 

5 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 


154 Infantry Fire Tactics. By Major 0. B. Mavne. 

Enlarged A Revleed throughout with Diaspams and [1 lustrations. 

Besides dealing with the question of Infantry nro and how to use it at all 
ranges so as to obtain the raaxunom effect, italso embraces subjects which, 
have a direct bearing on Infantry fire, such as range finding, supply of 
ammunition on the battle-deld, influence of ground on effects of fire, 
principles of musketry instruction, and the use of the magazine rifle ... 6 0 

” Major Maine has done a real good to the Service in giving us a 
work which pl^es before us clearly and concisely the whole question.” 
— Journal, R. U, 8. Institution, 

66 Infantry Training, Catch Questions in. Thoroughly revised, 
rewiiiien and improved in accordance with latest Infantry 

Training, 1902 . *.. 0 6 

“I'he idea is capital, and many Non-commissioned Officers and others will 
thank th^4»Author for his little book. As he says, the number of questions 
might be legion, but he has made an excellent series, the answering of which 
will afford a fair criterion as to the knowledge ot tho new drill. They are very 
suggestive .”—Army and Ifavy Oazette. * 

156 •Infantry Training, 1^... ..1 o 

167 ’Infantry Sword Exercise *. o 6 

. Infantry Bugle Sounds^ MUSIC A WORDS, See page 30. 

159 Inspection Cards used at General’s Insifbctions, Infantry, 

Per Doz, 1 0 

160 Inspection Cards used at General’s Inspection (Annual), 

for Cavalry, Infantry, and all Corps. The most com. . 
plete Inspection State compiled ... .. each 0 6 


Alk Goods bent CARRi!koB Paid. 
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161 KIT PLATES- » d 

tNc». 1. Vall*« Kit Plate, llluetration ahowinc Kit on Bod On-ffantryX , .. 

• Per dozen I O 

No. 2. Valloo Kit Plato, llluowation ohowinK Kit on Bod <MiKhland). ^ 

Per dozen 1 O 

tNo. 3. Valioo Kit Plato, llluotratlon oliowrins FIELD Kit Laid on . 

Parade OnFantry) . Per dozen ^ O 

tNo. 4. Valise Kit Plato, Illustration showfing Kit on Barrack Room 

ShelF ... . ••• Per dozen I " 

No. 8. Valise Kit Plate, Illustration showinf FIELD Kit Laid down ^ ^ 

on Parade CHiahland>. .. Per dozen ^ '' 

No. 6. Valise Kit Plate, Militia (InfantryX Kit on Parade. Per dozen 1 O 

No. 7» Valise Kit Plate (Militia), Kit on Bed. Per dozen 1 O 

No.* 8. Vfillso Kit Plato (Militia), Kit on Bed, Highland Reeimente. . . 

Per dozen 

No. 10. 8lade«Wallace Kit Plate, Illustration showinc FULL Kit on . 

Bed (Infantry) ... . ... ••• Per dozen ^ ^ 

No. 12. 8lado>Wallaee Kit Plate, lllustratiim showing FIELD Kit on 

Bed and Arrangement of Barrack Room Shelf {'Infantry). .. ^ 

* Per dozen 

fNew Pattern Kit J^lates, with Coir Bedding. Nos. 1 a, 3a, and 4 a. 

Per dozen ^ 

No. 13. 8lade.Wallaoe Kit Plate, Illustration showing FIELD Kit 

Laid Sown on Parade (Infantry) . . 1 er dozen -i- ^ 

No 14. Cavalry Kit Plate, Arrangement of Shelf Per dozen 1 0 

No. 18. Cavalry Kit Plate, Arrangement of Kit on Bed* Official Patteni. 

Per dozen 1 0 

Kits for West Aiiica. Notes on See page 19. 

162 *King’s Regulations and Orders for the Army .. .16 

392 Life, and How to Live It. By Aukktta Koys Aldrich. 

vVitli 13 iilustrations . . ... .. ... .. 2 6 

375 London, Tower of. Album of Viaws of. (I'or full 

particnl TH pa^e 40) ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

163 «Map Reading and the Elements of Field Sketching. 

By Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Vern'-k, The Ritie Brigade, 
Professor of Military Topography, Royal Military College, 
Camberley. 3rd Edition, revised ... ... 2 6 

Maps of Aldershot, Woking and Bisley. For full par¬ 
ticulars see pages 1 snd 4. 

3G9 Malta, Album of Views of. (For fall particulars see 

page 40) ... ... .. ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

366 Manoeuvre Duties Made Easy, thorough y Revised iu 
accordance with latest CombinedTi ainiug, Regulation, etc. 

Now Edition ... ... ... ... 0 6 

iGlsttManual of Drill and Physical Exercises. With or 
without Dumb-bells or Mnsio. By Thomas Chbstbkton, 
Jnstruotor of Physteal Exercises to the London School 
Board. Carefully illustrated with npwards of 160 Plates. 

With au introduction hv Outs. Roberts, F.R.f^.S. .. ..3*0 

For the use of Teachenf In day and oveniug Pchonls, Instructors of Physical 
Exercises, eta, as taught at the Military Gymnasia at home and abroad, also in 
the London and other Board Schools, Principal Pu .lie Schools, Civil Qymnaaia, 
Polytechnic Institutions %nd Evening Classes throughout the country. 

UTnis work has been adopted by the London Sohool Board, for use 
In their Sohoola; and alao by the Olreotor-Oenerat of Military Education, for 
use In all Army Sohoola. The* Authorities at Battersea, Cheleea, Borough 
Road, and Hammersmith Training Collagaa, for Teaohara, have aleo approved 
and adopted it exolu alv el y for ^e use of thej^r atudanta. 

Tbrmb Deposit Accounts, rtc see front page. 
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165 Manual of Drill and Wand Bxsrcisos, with or without «. d* 
Music, for use in Elementary an^ Secondary Schcols, 
Evening Continuation Schools, Gymna^tic^lasses, Boys’ 
Brigades, etc. Compiledand arranged by Thos.Chestbrton, 
Instrnctorof Physical Exercises to the London School Board, 
with a preface by Colonel G. M. Pox, Inspector of Army 
Gymnasia. Fully illustrated with 37 Plates ... ..10 


166 ^Manual of Military Law. . 2 u 

167 Maziin Gun, Handbook of, its Mechanism and Drill. 

With Questions and Answers ... ... ... ... 0 6 

“ This is another of the many u^^eful little manuals, compact in size hihI com¬ 
plete in information, which Messrs. Gale & PolUen continue toissm'. Tt;e .*on- 
.j<tniction ami mechanism of the Maxim are fully explained, with general instruc¬ 
tions as to working and keepings the gun in order. Kxplanationa are given con¬ 
cerning failures that may occur, suche as accidental stoppages in the automatic 
•action, jams or miss-flrfs, atid how to remedy these—also how the gnu is to he 
moved and worked with ca%'alry and mount- d infstitry or w;tti man draugrt. To 
test the correct acquirement of all this informution s nearchtug set of unesti' ns 
and answers is apf^nded. The price of the band-book is only Sixpence .”—Broad 
Arrow, < 


168 *Medical Corps, Royal Army, Standing Orders for 

169 * Medical Corps, Royal Army, Manual for. 

170 ’Medical Services, Royal Army, Regulations for 

Medical Corps, Royal Army, Compounding and Dispen¬ 
sing Made Easv for Non-Coms, and Men. Se9 page 8. 

171 *Meat Inspection A Guide to, for Regimental Officers... 

172 Medical Services iu War, Notes on. By Brigade-Surgeon 

Lieut.-Col. W. 11 McNauaba, A.M.B. . 

399 “Memory." A Bimpie system of Memory Training by 
“ Datas,” the man with the niarvelloua memory, of the 
“ Palace Tlieatre, London.” Illustrated ... 


173 

174 


Messing Books, Daily. Army Book 48. 4d. each, or per doz. 
«, „ (Appendix A.—Memo, on Messing of 

•• . 4d. each, or per doz. 

175 Messing of the Soldier The. As used at Aldershot. Including 

Schc'dules Illustrative cf the new system of Military Cooking 

176 Forms for ^me ;--Appendix A, in Books, 3/. per Dozen. 

Appendix B, per 100, 3/-. Appendix D, per 100, 1/-. 

Of M 2/-. , E, , 3/- 

160 Messing’ingredients required for Sixty Men (as approved 

by Bobool of Co(»kery. Aldershot). Printed iu bold type 
on strong paper for nailing on walls of Cookhouses, etc..., 

Messing Book, Covers For. 8ee page'6. 

178 Military Note and Sketch Book, The Oxford.” 

Compass, Scale, Pocket and 
Renll Block of Printed Report Forms. Designed by 
Capt. C. J. Wilkie, Oxfordshire Light Infantry . 


1 0 
0 9 
0 9 

1 6 

1 0 

1 0 

3 O 

8 0 
0 6 


0 6 


( 

4 0 


All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
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179 Militftry History Questions. By Lt-Coi. H. M. E. Brunkeb. h, d. 

^ Interleaved with Blank Leaves .2 0 

180 Military 1^ Ex^ftniner. The. Containing the Questions 

set at^blic Examinations in Military Law, from . 
1890 to 1903, together with the Answers to them. 

By Lieat.-Ool, Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. (retired), Late Pro¬ 
fessor of Tactics, Adniioistiation and Law at the R.M. 
Academy, and Instructor at the 11.M. College. 5th Edition. 
Revised to Date. .4 6 


181 ’Military Law •' Its Procedure and Practice. By Lt..Col. 
Sisson C. PRArr, R.A. (retired). Revised up to date ... 

183 Military Law Made Easy. (Subject “ C " for the Promotion 
Examinations) with Aopendix of Examination Papers 
fully answered, with differences to the official books. By 
Major 8. T. Banning. Ist Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
p.H.c*hL.]i. (Loud.), B.A., LL.D. (H.U.L), of the Middle 
Temple, Barriattsr-at-Law, late Instructor in Military Law, 


4 6 


4 6 


“ We have becii able to submit this little work to the judgment of an Army tutor, 
wholias for the last twenty years been more especially employ edin preparing in Mili¬ 
tary l aw flScers going up for the prornotfin examinations, and Militia officers’ 
candidates at the Militia Military competitive examinations Bo reports to us that it 
isadtnirably adapted for the object in view, namely, that of enabliTig’i.fficerstopre- 
pare themselves for these examiiiatiouB, more especially when they are working 
by themselves. That portion of Military Ijiw necessary for examiuatious is sys¬ 
tematically gone through ; a useful series of questions is given on ea-n .section, 
and the papers set at the last three exanriiutions are given ful y aitswere,^ with 
references to the official books. By verif' mg these students will beable, not only 
to test the accuracy of the answers given, but also to train themselves in the know- 
letlge of what t^art of our military code deals with any particular point,’’— 

Service Gazette. 


184 “Military Mail and Volunteer Review.” Every Friday. 

One Penny. The up-to-date Military Paper. (Written 
by SoldietH for Soldiers.) 

SUBSCRIPTION RATKS (POST PAID) 

United Kingdom—Per year, 6/rt ; Six mouths, 3/3 : Three months, 1/8. 

India and Colonies—Per year, 8/8; Six mouths, 4/i; Thi'eo mouths, ^/2. 

185 Military Lodges: The Apron and the Swqrd, or Free¬ 

masonry under Arms. Being an account of Lodges in 
Regiuieuta ... . . ... 5 0 

Concise History of Freemasonry. See No. 393, page ii. 

180 Militia, The. What it has been and what it is: A Short 

History. By Capt. W. £. Wabdk, 4th Devon Regiment... 0 6 

187 ’Militia Rtgulatiom, 1904 .l o 

188 Militia, The A Plea for Increased Efficiency. By Major 

H. S. LevK oi •Stein, late Second-in>Command, 6th Batt, , 
Rifle Bj.jigade ... .0 0 


------- 

All Orders must be Accompanied bt a Kemittanob. 
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189 Militia and Volunteer Officers, Guide to Promotion for, «. d. 

from the Bank of Subaltern to Field Officer. Nf'w 

Edition Revised. By Major S. T. Banning, lat Bn« 

Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.e., LL.B, (Lo^.); LL.D. 

(R.U.I.); of the Middle Temple, Barrister.aWitaw; late 

Inatructorin Tactics,Military ^dministration&Lavr. R.M.C. 3 0 

“ Amonu the niilitarj' text-books published by Messrs. Gale & Polden, few iire 
in«re useful in their character tlian ‘ The Guide to Promotion ’ for Militia 
Officers’ by Major W. H. P. Plomer, and the •Volunteer Officers’ Guide t<i 
Promotion,’ by Captain G. D’Arcy Evans. These two Guides, thoroughly revised 
by Major T. Banning, have now been coniliiued in one volume, and the Ijook in 
its now form is calculated to be even more us ful to officers of 'ho Auxiliary Forces 
preparing for their examination that> its predecessors.”— Publushen’ Circular, 

Militia and Volunteers, Field Training for. See page 10. 

190 Mobilization for War 1 The South African Field Force!! 

and Home Defence t!! By Ooi. T. Stubmy Cave, let Voi. 

Batt. Hants Regiment, afid 0i|>pt. Louis Tebbutt, 3rd 

(Cambfl.) Vol. Batt. Suffolk Regiment . 0 0 

191 Mounted Infantrymen, Practical Hints for. By 'capt. B. 

L. Anlby, D.S.O., 2nd Essex Regt.,late Adji.Sth Regt. M|id. 

Infantry (De Lisle’s Corps). Illustrated with Six Plates. 

2nd Edition Revisod ... ... . ... ... ... 0 f» 

” A \i8eful little pamphlet by an Officer who served as Adjutant of a Mountefl 
Infantry Corns in South Afric# It purposes to confine its scope to information <>o 
the matter of kits, b<Jth of Officers and Men, but contains some very sensible 
remarks on horse management which it would be well if every mouiAea Infantrv 
soldier would take to heart. There are some very useful remarks on rough 
sketching.''— Saturdat/ Rtview 

192 ^Mounted Infantry Regulations .o a 

193 Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry, Further Training and 

Employment of. By Major-Gen. H. Hallam-Pabb, C.B., 

C.M.G.* New Revised Edition ... ... ... ... 1 6 

” In the present edition ad vantage has been taken of thelessons derived, and being 
derived, from the camptygn, happily now drawing to a close, to inculcate the nect s- 
Kity and value of raa sos’of mobile troops, as ‘In future the Mounted Infantryman 
will be coU'^idored indispensable, and it will probably be found necessary to train u 
liundred men whore ten men were, before tire war, held to be sufficient.’ Keeping 
this end in view, the author deals in a very practical manner with details affecting 
organisation, equipment, and the training and instruction of mounted infantry, 
and his notes offer much valuable help to officers and men likely to form or be 
attached to such an arm. His recommendations have this advantage, that meat of 
them have beenWSctually tested on active service.’’-—Arooci Arrow. 

390 Mounted Infantrymen, Notes on- illustrated with Plates, 

, etc., by Capt Llrwkllyn SaundbrsoNm, the Rifle Brigade 1 o 
This book is compiled from experiences gained by tlio Author in the late Boer 
War, and ts recommended by the Schools of Instructiqp for Mounted Infantry. 

191 * Musketry Instruction Regs, for Lee-Metford Rifle o o 

Musketry for Civilian Rifle Clubs 

.318 Target Practice Uooring Sheets, per 100 3ei., per 1,000 208. 

349 Waterpioof Gases to bold same, for use on Ranges, each 28. 

^ 350 Membership Tickets, strong cloth oa.ses, 50 @ 28. 6d. per 

dozen, 1(X) 2s. 8d. per dozen. 


Ali. Goods sent Caabuqe . Paid. 
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397 Musketry, Mainly About Shooting, a series of Lectures «. d. 
to Kegulars, Volunteers, and Members of Civilian Rifle 
Clhbp. By Captain^. F. Legor, Leinster Regt., Adjt. 

2nd V R. T..T|p[^<»nca«bire Reet With au Introduction 
by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, E.C.B., Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces .i 6 

196 Musketry Instnictions in Oare and Cleaning of Lee- 

Metford Rifle, Printed in bold type for £arrack*room 
wall . . Per Doz. 1 0 

19flA. Musketry Regulations, Piate 12. Enlarged for barrack 
room walls. Diagram of R.fle, Magiziue, Lee-Eufield, 

Mark I* ... . Per doz. 2 0 

378 Musketry, SCORING BOOK Ff'r ‘^Atmaal Course ” for the 

Soldier to re'^ord enoh shot he ^es * ... ... Per doz. 2 0 

379 Musketry, SCORING BOOK For CoT/ns/?” Per doz. 2 0 

These Scoring tfooks have been compiled and arranged by Major D. Warren, 
The Queen's, an I are used at the School of Mue <etry. Hythe. 

And thay^re soecia ly suitable for the purpose mentioned in Para. 90, Army 
Order No. 19, January, 1904. 

378a Musketry, Scoiing Book, MILITIA, For “Att/maZ 

Course" ... .. • ... ... ... ' ... Per doz. 2 0 

37yA Musketry. Scoring Book, MILITIA, For “ RecruVs 

Course" ... ... ... ... ... Per doz. 2 0 

383 Musketry, Aids to obtaining a Hytbe Musketry Certifi¬ 

cate. Containing Th*^oty and Powers of the Rifle, together 
with*Care of Arm**, Firing Exercise, Aiming Drill, Fire 
Control, Range Finding and Webley Pistol, with Questions 
and Answers on the various subjects. Fully Illustrated ... 0 *9 

197 Musketry, Handbook of Rifle and Carbine^Exercises. 

(AppDcableto all Arms.) Containing : Rifle Exer¬ 
cises, Bayonet Fighting, Care of Arms and 
Ammunition, Firing Exercises, Aiming Exercises, 

Fire Control Exercises, Webley Pistol, and also 
Practical Questions and Answers. Fully illustrated... 0 6 

344 Musketry, Aiming Card (Christie's Patent). An ^id to 
using the sights of the Rifle. Invented by Sergeant- 
• Instructor P. Christie, «rd Bn. East Surrey Regt. ... 0 3 

384 Musketry, Guide to Pr<motiou, Subject(D) for Auxiliary 

Forces a series of Questions and Answerson the subjects 
ftr Examination, for OflRcers of the Auxiliary Forces. • 
Compiled by Gapt. H. P. De la Bere, R yul Scot* Fusiliers, 

1 ^’te D.X 31. ... ... ... ... ... < ... ... I 0 

198 Napoleon’s War Maxims, with his Social and Political 

Thoughts. By Profesaor L. E. Henry, B A., M.R.C.P,, 
U niveisity of Cambridjj^e and Oxford Union Sociery ... 3 6 

Terms, Deposit. Ao«ounts, etc., see front page. 
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199 Non-Commissioned Officers ior Promotion, Forms for the 1 d, 

use of Proceedings ot Board of Examination of. 

Compiled by an Adjutant ^ ... .. doz. 1 0 

Non-Commissioned Officers' Guide to l^motion. See 

No. 14S. Paffe 12 . 

Notes on Strategy and Military History. See No. 398, 

page 28. 

362 Notes on Kit for West Africa. Compiled by Capt. H. A. 

Thorne. West African Regiment ... ... ... ... 0 6 

“Wecan scarcely cnnceive a more handy form and size for this useful com- 
p nion to military or other travellers in West Africa; and the compiler is quite 
ju.slified in his assertion th«t ‘ if the new-comer to West Africa provides himself 
■with ali the Articles mentioned in this pamphlet, he will find that very few 
things have been omitted, which a long experience of the Coast has proved to bo 
necessary.’ Ati<ilo~A rican Aiyiis ds Gold Coast Globe, 

338 Notes on Writing Orders and Reports in the Field By 

Capt. H. C. Evans, Adjt., 4tb V.B. Manclmstei Regi. 

merit, Ruthoi of “ Company Trainv g Made*^Kasy ” ... 2 0 

‘ A work which in the abse nce of any detidlod ortioial instnictions as to the 
framing, wording, etc., of nianmuvre orders, will V,< to’ind very useful. 

“ The matter treated of is gone into greater detail than .>117 oilier book vre know 
of tmitiug of the subject ."—United Service Gazette, 

355 •Notes on the leading of Contoured Maps. By Cdonel 

C T, KU 8 .SKLL, K.E. (Retd.).2 0 

200 Note Paper and E'^velcpes, wiib Regimental Crest stamped 

iu Roliel. 5 t^luires «n«i 100 Square Envelopes ... 3 6 

(We have every Re^imenial Die in Stock.) 

‘201 Note Book, the Army- 

No. 1.-4 ♦in. by 2.ia. in Cloth, 6 d. Leatmr ... ... 0 9 

„ 2. —5-in. by 3-in, „ 9d. „ . 1 o 

,, 3 .— 6 i-in. by 3i-in. , 1 /-. „ ... .16 

202 Nicknames An the Army. -Nearly every Hesjinieiit in the 

Service has (or has h»d) a Nickname, and this little book 

gives the most complete record of the same ever printed,,, 1 0 

203 Officers’ Guide to Campaigning Eauipment; How, Where, 

and What to obtain. By Cnpt. Dodi-by Braqrim, r.a. 2 o 
Officers' Mess Account Books, etc. See page 33. 

‘204 Offic^' Pocket-Book for Peace and War, an Aide 

Memoire for Field Days and Manceuvres. Rv Capt. 

W. PtoMBR, Roysl Irish Fu 8 ili||^ 8 , Inbtruct<»r, R. M. College^ 

Camberley. Bound in limp and flexible Khaki cover ... 5 J 

‘205 Refills of Field Message Forms for same, each .. ... 0 6 

• “ There ai-e already a number of ‘ Officers’ Pocket Hooks' in existence; many of 

them have the forious defect of being far too big and bulky for any ordinary 

pocket.Capt. Plomer's book labours under neither of these defects 

.... it is as conji'l'^te as such a book can well be. We say this not from 

a mere Inspection, out after having tested it by actual use, during a fortnight’s 
bard worb in the fielu. ....... Alj the information has been brought 

up to date, and altogether me book is one of the most helpful we have ever seen." 
—Dailjt Chronicle, 

- — *•“ — . . > ... .. —. . - . ——1 ——. — » , . 

All Goods sbnt Carruqb Paid. 
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206 Official Letter Writing, Orders, etc.. Guide to, hj an Army «. d. 

* Schoolmaster. 3rd Edition.1 6 

** A most nseiftl work for yoang Officers and Non-commissioned Officer? of all 
branches of the service. In this work are compressed concise, yet full directions, 
not only upon Official Letter Writing and Orders, but also upon Handwriting, 
Style of Oomposition, Punctuation, Precis Writing, Military Abbreviations and 
Relative Rank, together with each business terms as are, or may be, applicable 
to Military life. To those whose duties require an acquaintance with clerical 
work of any kind it can be confidently recommended ."—Army and Navy QattiU, 

207 On Guard; What to do and How to do it. nth Edition, 

* . By Colonel Quayle-Jones, C.B.0 6 

•’ A useful little hand-book, the very thing that the your.g und inexperierced 
stand in need of, arranged by Colonel M. Quaylb-Jokbs, Royal Warwickshire 
Regt., lias been forwarded to us for notice. A more concise and better guide 
could not have been compiled. Every c^cer will remember the fear and tremor 
in which he stood when the startling cry of ‘ Guard turn out 1 ’ first broke 
umn his ear, and will, although smiling at the recollection, reflect to himself 
that the inritruetions contained in the King's Regnlations and on the board of 
orders of the guard-room, were not altogether of an explitit and satisfactory 
natur^ Col. Quaylb-Jovbs has remedied this defect."—Army and JVavy Oaeettv, 

208 On Guard Writing Companion, made in leather, fitted with 

pocket to hold Army Forms and Foolscap, Penholder, Fens 

and PeiiOtis ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 6 

For ccJmpactness, finish and strength, it is very ingenious. It can be put in a 
valise, or foldeu up with the groat-coat. For Non-Commissiousd Officers on guard, 
in the field, or on board ship, it will bo found invaluable. 

209 On .Outpost; What to do and How to do it; With 

Questions and Answers, in accordance with Com- 
, bined Training, 1902 ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Never have we met with a more clever little work on Outpost Duty."— 
Broad Arrow, # 

Order Boohs, Army Books 127, 129, & 137. See page 38. 

210 Orderly-Sergeant’s Detail Book, and Company Duty 

Roster, to last twelve mouths, for 80 to 200 men. 

Contents:—Duty RoBter^ Furloughs, Standii^^ Passes, 

Defaulters, Daily Detail and Memoranda ... ... ... 6 0 

*361 Orderly Sergeant’s Daily Detail Roster Sheets. For 

hanging in Barrack Rooms. Ruled and printed for 

Names, Duties and Hour of Parade, suitable for all 

Branches of the Service. Per 100, 2s. 6d.; oer 1000* 18 0 

Orderly’s Weekly Detail Book fpr R A. See page 2. 

211 Organization and Tactical Use of Cavalry, Artillery and 

Infantry. By Col. C. Lacon Habyby, a. A.G., Oudh Dist. 1 6 


Terms, Dsposit Accounts, etc., bee front page. 
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8, d. 

212 Organization and Equipment Made Easy. 3rd Editior. 

Bevised. * ^ 

(Subject **G” for the Promotion Examinations), witn appendix of 
Examination Papers fully answered, with references to the Official Books. 

By Major S. T. Haxming, Ist Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers; p.«.e., 

(Lond.), B.A., LL.D. (R.tJ.L); of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law; 
late Instructor^ Military Administration, R.M.C. . 4 6 

“ This useful work has been compiled by the author with a view to presenting to 
officers, in a handy form, the necessary inform *ti<>n to enable them to pass the 
examination for promotion in subject' G,’ and he has succeeded admirably in his 
object. In nearly every case a reference for every statoment in the book has been 
given, either to an official work or to a recognihed text-bo4>k, so that the reader is 
able to verify the facts for himself, and at the same time become acquainted with 
the regulations on the subject. At the end of each chapter questions and answers 
are given on the subject matter, and the appendix contains examination papers 
for promotion in Subject ‘ G.* The Author shows a thoiough acquaintance with his 
subject; and the book should prove moift valuable to all officers, and of great 
interest to officers of volunteers who wish to get an insigbii. into our Military 
system.**— Royal^nited Service Inetitulion Journal. 

358 Oxford University. Album of Views of. For ’full 

Fartioulurs see Page 40 . . 10 

213 PftSSeS (W.O. Pattern), per 100, 6d. ... ... per 1,000 4 0 

214 „ Permanent, Cloth bound, will last for years per Doz. 3 0 
For full particulars of Permanent Passes in accordance with G.O. tee page 86. 

215 Passes, Application for '*Soldiers' Furlough'* Ticket, 

in Books of 100. Army Form B 2 j 5 a.. 1 0 

216 „ Application for Warrant Officers’ Short Leave 

Ticket . . per Book 1 0 

217 „ Soldiers" Wives and Families, Army Hospital 

Nurses, or for Army Schoolmistresses proceeding 
on Furlough. Army Form B iti Books of 100... 1 0 

218 Patrolling in South Africa, with Hints on Training 

Scents at Home. By Capt. o. F. Vander Byl, i6ih 
Lancers, author of “Practical Military Sketching.’' Fully 
illustrated with plates ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

‘‘In this little pamphlet tire author gives some hints for the conduct of a 
reconnoitring patrol, some of which, desr ito the many works on scouting, ot<‘., 
lately issued, are both novtl an>l useful. The suggesiionH, fur instance, as to the 
way of approaching a farm and a wood are instructive in a degree b.jyoiid that 
attained In any work we have previously met with. Pfillowlng tnose hints come 
detailed accounts, 11 ustrated by sketches, of some patroL which have actually 
taken plaqe during the past campaign. These narratives can hardly fail to be 
of assistance to those, who, without laving had any previous experience, may 
have similar duties to perfo. m in the future ovut the same kind of country, and 
the fact that the mistakes made are fully described renders ‘be accounts the mure 
instructive, as showing what points should be guarded against at another time.’* 
United S^ic Gazette. ^ 


All Goods sent Carriage Paid, 
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219 Pay-Sergeant’s Complete Account Book, to last 12 months, h. d. 

• for 80 to 200 men. Arranged for Home and Foreign 
Service. The P^fy-Sergesnt’s Complete Aoconnt Book has 
been arrainged with a view to assisting Faj'Sergeants in 
keeping all the information necessary for filling in their 
Fay Lists, and other nsefnl information connected with 
their company. Bonnd in Leather. New and Revised'Edition 7 6 

220 Pencils, Coloured, for Surveying, Bed, Blue, Uieeu, 

Burnt Sienna, and Yellow, 3d. each ... ... Fer Duz. 2 6 

Specially manufactured for Military Sketching. 

Physical Training. By Sandow. 8ee page 28. 

222 Physical Training Without Arms. Illustrated with 26 

Flates. 3rd Edition, 9d. Bound in Cloth... ... ... 1 0 

** Physical Training Without Arms, Mad# Easy, with its numerous and rich plates, 
and costing but a shilling, ought t% be in the hands, not only of military men, Init 
all schoolmasters.” ” It is a most useful, bandy, and interesting volume.” ** Its 
hints and diroetions are invaluable.”— News. 

223 Physical Training, The Army Handbook of, in accord- 

ar^pe with Infantry Training, 1902, fully illustrated with 
plates, containing Leu Exercises, Free Gymnastkjs, 
Exercises with Dummy Rifles, Physical Drill with 
Arms, Bayonet Fighting, Dumb-bell Exercises, Jump¬ 
ing, Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, Rope Climbing, 

SwifDiSH Vaulting Horse, etc.1 0 

” it ought to be iu every gymnasium and sehool-of-arms. An excellent feature 
of it is that the various positions arc illustrated, not by sketches, but by actiial 
photographs of trained men in the proper position. Th< se are alone worth more 
than the shilling, which is the price of the book, and it Is the best possible help 
both to instructor mid j upil .’”—Daily Chronicle. 

224 Physical Education in Elementary'Schools, the Theory 

* of. By Thomas Chesterton, Instructor in Physical Exer¬ 
cises to the London School Board, with a preface by Col. 

G. M. Onslow, late Inspector of Milita^ Gymnasia in 
Great Britain. Revised Edition, Illustrated with Plates... 3 0 

225 Physical Drill With Arms, Made Easy, and Hew 

Bayonet Fighting- Fully illustrated, in accordance 
witn latest Infantry Training, 1902, and corrected up to 
date. Paper Covers, 9d. ... .. Bound^in Cloth 1 0 

” An invaluable little book, for, thanks to the admirably drawn plates, it will be 
of great use to the thousands of dosk-woAcrs who can get no such training as 
that of the soldier, and for whose health it is at least as ueci-ssary.”— United Service 
Qasette 

342 Physical Oultureanji Self-Defense. By Robert Fitzsimmons, 

champion middle-weight fighter of the world; champion 
heavy-weight fighter of the world 1897-1899; instructor •* 
and lecturer on physical culture, etc., etc., etc., with an in¬ 
troduction by A. J. Drexel Biddle, F.B.G.A, F.R.M. 6 ., 
F.G.S.A., etc. lllustrationB from poses by Robert Fits- 
simmous and George Dawson, physical instructor of the 

Chicago Athletio Club. 6 0 

Pictorial Postcards.* See page 4i. 

' --- w - 

All Ordbrs hdst bb Accompanied bt a Remittance. 
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226 PottsrdlS* Olu^ The. A Cycling Novel by Lacy Hillirr, s, d. 

aathor of “The Art of Ease in Cycling/* etc., etc. Beipg 
a record of certain Proceedings of thV. Potterers* Cycling 
Club, and the Adventnree of its Members, with some 
passages in the life of Theodore Iden, Financier. Illns* 
trated from Photographs and Drawings by Starr Wood ... 3 6 

Practical Hints for Mounted Infantrymen. See page 17. 
Practical Gunnery, fully illustrated, see page 12 . 

227 Protractors for Surveying. As used at the 8.M.B., Chatham; 

and the authorized Pattern in India.Ivory 7 0 

228 Ditto ditto ditto ditto Boxwood 2 « 

Beading Cases for Books and Magazines. See page 34. 

229 Becords and Badges of every Begiment and Corps in the 

British Army. With Tweiy-y-fonr Coloured Plates of 
Colours and Uniforms, and Two Hundred and Thirty 
Illustrations of the Badges and other Distinctfions in the 
Text. By Henry Manners Chichester, late 85th Regi¬ 
ment, and Grorge Burgks-Short, late Major 3rd Batt^Cion 
The Manchester Regiment. Handsomely bound, Revised 
edition ... ... •*. ... ... ... ...15 0 

Becreation Booms and Libraries, Books, etc., for. See 

pages 34 and 3.5. , 

26 Eegister of Becord of Offences for Squadron, Battery, 

or Company. Ruled, printed, strongly bouuu, paged 
and indexed ... ... ... ... ... ... fi 0 

230 Begimental Duties Made Easy. 2 nd Edition. Reyi«)ed 

to date. &ubject‘‘A” for the Promotion Examinations, 
with references to the Official Books. By Major S. T. 
Banning, let Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.c., LL.B., 
(Lend.); H.Am LL.D. (R.U.I.); of the Middle Temple, 

♦ Barrister - at - Law; late Instructor in Military Adminis¬ 
tration, R.M.C, 

Part I.—Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers to 
Second-Lieutenant; Second-Lieutenants, Quarter-Masters, 
and Riding-Masters to Lieutenant.—P art II. Captain to 

Majorf In one Volume .5 0 

“ A bandy and complete guid««o subject “ A ” for the Promotion Examination. 
The arrangeo.ent of the oontents follows exactly the syllabus laid down for the 
examination in this subject. Its use will obviate the necessity of reference nbt 
only totbeKing’s Regulations, wbichevery ofUcer may be assumed to have always 
at ha d, hutalao to instructions contained in Army Forms, Books of Regulations, 
and Text dealing witl» the subject. It will therefore be found very useful 

«^and labour saving liy uil who are preparing for examination. Questions are also 
added at the erid of most of the seciinns, Vty means of which officers can test their 
knowledge. The volume before us is the tierond Edition of the book, and it 
appears to have been extensively revised au<i brought well up to date. —UniM 
Service Gazette. 

231 Begimental Bhymes and other Verses. By Kentish Bag 1 0 

“ The verses dealing with Military subjects are stirring in tone, and would obtain 
a wide popularity at Soldiers’ Concerts, if set to appropriate musio .”—ifoming JPoei 
of India, 


All Goods bent Carriage Paid. 
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232 Rogim^ntal Mftrchss* We have pubiislied the H^raental «. <i. 

March of several regiy^ents, with the crest and motto,etc., 
on the cover. The following are now ready:— 

Coldstream Guard^ Royal Engineers, Royal 
Marines, Royal Berkshire Regt., and Royal 
Warwickshire Regt . each i 6 

233 Road Reports, printed, and ruled. 3d. each, or per dozen... 2 0 

234 Rhymes from the Ranks. Uy Qr.-Mr.-Sergt. H. Mobey 

. (late 2 nd Batt. The Royal Irish Rillesl ... ... ... 1 0 

** * To the Army, in which I spent the best years of my life, this little book is, 
with all its defects, most respectfully dedicated by the Author.’ Many of the 
Rhymes are of consiuerable merit, and will bo popular in the banks, for whom 
they have been principally written .”—Irith Times. 

Roll Book for Pocket (Squadron)—Cavalry. See page 6. 

,, „ Royal Artillery. See page 2 . 

235 „ „ „ „ (Company)—Infantry . l o 

236 „ „ „ (Section) „ . 0 6 

M „ „ „ (Company)—Volunteer. See page 30. 

„ ,, ,, ,, (Section)—Volunteer. 5<?dpage30. 

Royal Artillery, Books and Forms. See pages 2 and 3. 

238 •Royal W^rant for Pay and Promotion . 1 0 

231) Running Recollections: and How to Train. Being an 

Autobiography of A. R. Buwnei, Champion .^printer of the 
World, and shoit Liographical sketches of E. C. Bredin 
(witji his ideas on training), Leu IJarst, Fred Bacon, 

(ieorge Blenner-Hasset Tincler, with method of training in 
• the early part of the past century, and notes on train¬ 
ing for Boys ... ... ... ... ... . 2 6 

240 Sandhurst, Royal Military College, Staff College, York- 

town, and Camberley, Photographic Album of. 

(For lull particulars see page *10) ... ... ... ... 1 0 

241 Scoring Book, Gale & Polden's New Improved Ride Shots 

Register,with latest Targets. Compiledfor Match Shoot¬ 
ing, and lor recording the results of Annual Course, ^loth 1 0 

A decided improvement on the ordinary scoring book, giving, besides the usual 
hints on shootitig, very elaborate diagrams. It is divided into throe parts, 
• short distance matches, longdistance matches, and the annual course, 

340 Scouts’Alphabet of Notes and Queries. By a “Cyclist 

Commander.” Suitatde for the pocket, size Sin. by 2in. ... 1 0 

“ TAe Scouts' Alphahet of ami Queries is distinctly useful. It is in shorUa 
pocket dictionary of military (Ulticulties of an elementary nature from which the 
scout obtains bints nr refreshes his memory as to the nature of reports required 
»nd liow to get at the reciuired informuti m. For example, having come to a 
river, the woul‘»-i>e scout turns to the word ” River” and ttods not only that he 
is required to report, nraraigst other particulars, tlie breadth of the obstacle, but 
also that the little Iwok ni his pocket telU him how to perform the needful 
measurement.”— United Service Mngfizine. 

Scouting, Aids to- s^e^page l. 


All Orders must be Accompanied by a Remittance. 
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385 Scouts Trainer’s Course* Compiled by Major W. W. Cordeaux, «. d. 

2l8t (EmpreBB of India’s) Lancers, v Printed in large"^lype 

fur hanging in Barrack Rooms. Per dozen.3 0 

242 Sergeants’ Pocket Book for Home and Foreign Service. 

Compiled by the late Sergt.-Major W. GoaooN, 2nd Soots 

Guards. Revised and corrected up to date by Capt. W. 

Plomer, Royal Irish Fusiliers ... ... ... ... 2 R 

^ “ This book was originally written to supply a need greatly felt by non-commis* 
sioncd officers, and especially by sergeants, of a pocket memorandum book of 
simple and Ciwy reference to their various duties. So cordisU was the reception 
the book met with that a second edition was called for, and this has been prepared 
in a new and revised form by Captain Plomer. As the author rightly remarks, 
' an increased responsibility has been thrown on non-commissioned officers by the 
deceutmliBation made ixecessary by modem war, both in field and camp,’ and it 
is to assist them in the varyinj^circumstances in which tliey may often bo placed 
that this work has been brought upiLo date and re-issued. For this purpose it is 
well adapted, containing, as it does, a mass of useful information carefully 
arranged ."—United Service Oaxette, * 

Sergeants’ Mess Books, etc. 8ee page 32. 

Sergeant-Major’s Detail Book* See page 8. 

„ „ Duty Roster. See page 9. 

243 Service Sketching Case and Note Book, Field. By Lieut. 

W. W. Norman, B.y.C. Complete with Compass ... ... 10 0 

244 Without Compass . ‘. 6 0 

Shooting, Mainly About. See No. 397, page 18. 

245 Shooting (Rifle) Made Easy. Specially compiled for 

Members of Civilian Rifle Clcbs. Fully illustrated ... 0 6 

CONTENTS The Rifle and its Sights; The Care of the Rifle ; Taking Aim 
and Rules for Aiming; Pressing the Trigger and Loading ; I’argets; (^n the 
Range ; Bull’s-Eye Shooting ; and Valuable Hints on Shooting, Scoring, .Signalling, 
and Trajectory, 

“ It is a mostufSful Book of Instruction for would-be rifleshots, and Is one which 
should he in the hands of both Volunteers and members of all riHe clubs."— 
Bury Guardian. 


24G Shooting Score Register, for three distances for Shooting 

Matches, in Black Waterproof . ... ... 3 6 

247 Sights for Wind-Gauging. Supplied with Red, White, Blue, 

or efreen Sight Lines. per 1(X) 0 4 

248 •SignalHng Regulations (Army) . 0 9 

219 Signalling Made Easy. By a Signalling Instructor, in 
Hccoruance with Sig.^alling RegolatipDs, 1904. Printed on 
untearable linen for the pocket. ... Per dozen 3 0 

250 Signalling, Semaphore Alphabet and Numeral Signs: 

as taught at the School of Signalling, Aldershot, 

ori • perdoaen 3 0 

251 Sigimlling, Army Telegraphs and Signals Message 

Forms. Army Form C2121 (i) ... ... la Books 2 0 

252 Signalling Test Message Cards, Anpy ... Per Do*. 0 9 

2 53 Signalling Scribbling Bo ok. Army^ookll9o.2 o 

All Goods sent Carriage Paid. ~ 
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254 Signalling, Morse Diagrams, Army. A simple method of s. d. 

teaming the Mor^^ Code. By A. R. Willis ... ... 1 0 

255 Sketching for Non-Coms. & Men, Military. Fully Illus¬ 

trated ... ... ... ... .. ... ...OB 

“ This little book has boon written as a help to those non-commissioned officers 
who are likely to have sketches to make. They merely contain a few notes on the 
most elementary sketchinj^, and at the same time everything that should be 
required to complete a sketch is explained .”—United Service Gazette. 

256 Sketching, Practical Military. By Capt. C. F. Vandkr Byl, 

16th Ijancors. Fully Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 
.Diagrams ... ... ... .. ... ... 3 H 

“ The tondeucy now-a-days is to exclude from military text bonks everything 
that it Is nil necessary to teach, and in this respect the author of th s manual on 
skotching is to be congratulated, as well as on the general c.xccllcnce of liis 
work, which contains instruction in everything necessary to military sketching, 
pure and simple, and avoids all supt^fluity and eyowasb. The style is so rimplc 
tliat the book is particularly to lie recomnieuded for the instruction of cln.'-se.s 
of Xon-Corn. Offteers.” —6'h a‘i}d MiJltary Gazette, 

2.57 Sketching Companion, Field (Registered). This useful 
Companion is invaluable to military men when sketching in 
the Field, or at an examination, a.s it contains a Service 
Protractor; pencils, hard, soft, medium, red, blue, green, 
sepia; drawing stump; scale of shade, and pointed India 
rubber, in compact leather case, each ... ... ... 6 

258 Do.* do. (not fitted) ... ... ... 1 6 

252 Sketching Book, Field, ruled in squares . o b 

260 Sketching Case, The Picquet, complete with Piinted and 

Ruled Sketching Pad, with detail of the Pioquet on back, 

Pocket, Pencil and Rule with Scales 6ins. and 3ins. to a mile. 

. Designed by Capt. W. S. Carey, 2 nd West Yorkshire Regt. 3 6 

261 Refills Sketching Pad for same ... ... ... each 0 6 

262 Sketching Case, Field. Size ll-in. by ll-in. Made in strong 

Waterproof Leather, with pocket for Drawing Paper, 
Pencils, Protractor,<fec.... ... ... ... ... .. 2 6 

263 Do. do. Size ll-in. by 13-in. do. do. 3 6 

264 Sketching Made Easy and Military Maps Explained. 

By Col. H. D. Hutchinson, C.8 .I., late B.S.C.,.'\^8iHtant 
IMilitary Secixdary for Indian Affairs ; specially written and 
arranged for Officers preparing for examinations, and used 
at the Staff College; School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham; Royal Military College, Canada; etc., etc. 6th 
Edition. IleYised tfhronghout ... ... .. ... ^4 1) 

265 Sketching, Military, Key to Col. Hutchinson’s Military •• 

Sketching Made Easy. Compiled by Captain L, J. 
Shadwell, p.s.c., Suffolk Regt., D.A.A.G. for Instruction, 
Kasauli. Fully Illustrated, with 77 c.>loured Plates and 
Diagrams, containing the Answers to the Questions for 
Practice in Military Sketching Made Easy ... ... ... 4 0 

391 ^Sketching and Reconnaissance, Field Manual of, 1903. i <» 

——-«--- 

Read “Military Mail.” Every Friday. 
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305 Service Pay for tlie Soldier, Explanatory Notes of Issue, etc., 8. d. 
vide Special Army Orders, 27th M.'jch, 1902, and 16th 
November, 1903. Compiled by an Adjutant. 2d. each, 

1/6 per dozen, 8/- per 100. 

This little booklet should be in the hands of every soldier. 

266 “ Skirmishing,” Aids to, with Questions and Answers. 

Illustrated. In accordance with Infantry Training, 1902 0 6 

267 Slade Wallace Equipment, Quide to Pitting the. IUub- 

trated with 12 plates. As worn on the Field, laid out on 
Parade and in the Barrack Room, as approved at Aldershbt 0 6 

Soldiers’ Guide to Health, How to Keep *‘Fit,” etc. 

See page 13. 

268 Soldier’s Health, The, and How to Preserve it. By 

Surgeon*Capt. J. 11. Forrest, A.M.S. ... ... ... 0 6 

Dedicated, with permission, to Fibld Mabbh&c. LORD ROBERTS, V.C., Ac. 

363 tSoldier’s Pocket Manual of useful information. By 

Majors. T. Banning, lat Bn. Royal Munsier Fusiliers,/o.§.c. 0 9 

“ During my service of neaily a quarter of a century it ha.s often occurred to 
me that a handy little booklet, which would give a man hints as to points connected 
with his duties both in the field and in quarters, tt.gether with information as to 
the various pay and allowances to which ho is entitled, and i..ssist him to self 
advancement, would be welcomed by the soldier. It is with a view to giving this 
infmmation that I have compiled this small manual in the hojje that my comrades 
in the ranks will fmd it u.seful.’’— Author’s Prf/aoe, 

^ This Book has been recommended by the Commander-iyi-Chief. 

269 Soldiers* Training and Other Notes. By Major li. de b, 

Hovell, The Worcestershire Regiment, author of “ Soldiers’ 
Shooting,” etc. This book is bound in “Stohwinter” 
invisible olooh, adapted for the soldiers’ manoeuvre uniforms 2 0 

270 Soldier’s Table Card, The. Revised in accordance with latest 

Army School Regulations. Giving the Tables, etc., necessary 
for an Army School Certificate ... ... ... ... 0 1 

398 Strategy and Military History, Notes on. For Promotion 
Exaniinations, Militia Entrance, Volunteer Classes, etc., 
by Captain IT. T. Rus.SKLr, R.F.A., Author of “ Employ¬ 
ment of Artillery ” nnd ” Practical Gunn erv ” ... ... 4i 0 

“ It will be found most UHcful and heljjful to beginners, Militia candidates for 
commissions, and also to Officers of every branch <vf the Service. The work i.s com- 
lilled from the leading British, French and German writers, and the arrangement is 
* most .simple. No tnap.s or diagrams are in the text, and endeavours have also been 
made to .seize ui»on the points which examinei’s are likely to use. The Ixiok is inter¬ 
leaved with blank jjaper throughout, so that the student may jot down ‘ instances ’ 
illustrating the ‘principles’ dealt with, and generally supplement the examples 
given We know of no other minor treatise on thi subject, and to Volunteer ofticcr.s 
who are likely to compete at the Regular Promo Ion Bxaminatl' ni* it should be f und 
of the greatest value. A cheap atlas should be used with the book to save diagrams, 
etc. We predict a wide sale for this, and can heartily recommend it for the purpose 
it is written ."—Military Mail. ^ 
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271 Sport ^ India and Somali Land, with Hints to Young s. d. 

Snikaries. By «Sargeon-Captsin J. S. Edtb, Army 
Medical Staff. With tweuty-three Illustrations, Bound 
Cloth, Gilt Lettered . '..6 0 

272 Strength: And How to Obtain it. By Sandow; with 

Anatomical Chart showing the Exercises for Physical 
Development of Men, Women and Children. REVISED 
EDITION. Fully Illustrated ... ... ... ... 2 6 

SANbOW : A Studv iw th* PsBrxcT Tvpb or thk UnuAir Fokh, the Marvel of 

Anatomists, Sculptors and Artists in the Nude. The work embraces the renowned 
athlete’s simple method of Physical Culture for the Home, the Gymnasium, and 
the Training School, including a Biography dealing with the chief incidents of 
Mr. Sandow’s Professional Career, his Phenoifienal Prowess and Gladiatorial Skill 
in Competitive Matches, Contests, and Exhibitions; with Mr. Sandow’s System of 
Dumb-bell Kxercieps for Physical Development, each Exercise being separately 
illustrated on the Anatomical Chart, which is so arranged that the Student can 
remove the Chart from the book and fix so as to see the illustration of the exercise 
being practiliod. 

273 Stylograph Pen, The “ Wellington.” Warranted a Perfect 

Writing Instrument. In Polished Vulcanite. With large 
Reservoir for Ink. Ready for instant use, without adjust¬ 
ment. 'Boxed with Filler and Cleaner complete. 4 0 

•Sword Exercise (Infantry) See page 1.3. 

347 *Tacticp.l Fitness for Command for Majors. Notes and 

Schemes for Examinations, with Maps and Notes from the 
. Boer War, by Major S. C. Gough, 5th Bengal Cavalry, I.S.C. 7 0 

275 ^Tactics, Questions and Answers on. with Diagrams for 
Military Competitive Examinations, E&ninations 
for Promotions, &c. By Capt, J. Dbmangel, B.Sc., 

B.A., London. 10th Edition.6 0 

27G ^Tactics, Applied, for Examination Purposes. A Supple¬ 
ment to Questions and Answers on Tactics.^^ By 

Capt. J. Demanqel . 4 0 

277 tactics, Minor, for Non-Coms, and Men. A Series of 
Lectures delivered t© Volunteers by Major E. Pktbrkin, 

8 th V»B. the Royal Scots. ... . . 1 6 

386 •Tactics, Summary of, for Military Examinations. By 

Lieut.-Col. S. Moores. 4th EDITION. Including Lessons 
of the South African War, 1899—1902. Revised by Capt. 

J. Markham Rosk,*R.M.A., p.s.c. Instructor R.M. Academy, 
Woolwich ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 


All Orders must be •Accompanied by a Remittance. 
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279 Tactics for Beginners. Compiled by Capt. C. M. DeGruyther, s. d. 

p.sx., The Suffolk Regiment. Late li^Rtroctor in Tactic^R. 

Mil. College. Fully illustrated with Plates. 2nd Edition. 

Revised in accordance with Combineil Training, 1902 ... 6 0 

The Approved Text Book for Royal Military Colleoe, Caniherley. 

“ ‘ Tactics for Be^rinners,’ by Captain 0. M. De Gruyther, Instructor in Tactics 
at the Royal Military College, is just what its title would lea<l us to expect. The 
author has placed himself in the position of the student entering upon the 
subject for the first time, and, recognising the difficulties and stumbling blocks, 
has made everything easy, and laid down a firm and good ground for future 
study. It is all most helpful and well clone. Captain i^e Gruytber begins with 
organization, describing the divisions of armies, from companies to army corps. 
He deals with time and space, is excellent uxion outposts, marches, and the duties 
of advanced and rear guards. Reconnaissance, the throe arms, in iividually and 
combined, orders, night operations, rivers, villages, woods, defiles, convoys, and 
savage warfare follows in his Rminous pages. The book is just what it should 
be, and has already been adopted as atscxt-book at the Royal Military College.*’— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

280 Tactics, Modern, Thoughts on. By Majcn- General n. M. 

Bengough, C.B.5 ... 1 P 

281 •Tactics, Minor. By .General Clkhy.9 0 

282 Tactics Made Easy for Non-Coms, and Men. By Cobuiol 

H. D. IIoTCHi?tsoN, B.S C.0 0) 

The Director of Military Education in India writes about k:— 

“It should be spread broadcast. The private soldier will even read it w'lth 
interestand with profit; and the knowledge he will thus obiain will enable bira to 
take an intelligent interest in military oiierations,” 

28;i *Tactics, Modem, A Precis of. By iioME&Lieut.-Coi, Pkatt 3 o 

284 •Tactics, Modem, Elements of. By Lieut.-Col. VV. Shaw 9 0 

285 * Tactics, Lectures on. By Col. F. E. Dykk 4 O 

285 *TaCtics, Mo(\,em. By Capt. II. R. Gall .21 (i 

287 * Tactics, Modern Outlines of. By i neut.-Col. K. Guntkb. 

p.a.c. 3rd Edition ... ... ... ... .. ... 7 (< 

288 *TactiCS of the Drill Books. By Major C, G. Mohrison ... 5 0 

384 Telescope in War, Use of the, and Notes on Scouting. 

By CLipt. VV. (joRnoN-C'u.viAiiXG, Irtte R.M.I. ... ... .. G <» 

^Text Book of Fortiheation and Military Engineering, 

1 ^a^rt 1. ... ... ... ... ... .. ... ... ^ 

291 Part II.6 0 

294 *Tirah Field Force, With the. By uapt. e. f. annand, 

^ Tlio Royal Scots . 1 G 

290 Trigonometry in a Nutshell. For general use by Sin. and 

Cos.only. By W. II. Bidder, Author of “Stress Diagrams 

in Open or Lattice Girder Work, |n Steel or Iron, 

Suspension Bridges and Rigid Arches” ... ... ... 0 (1 

377 ^Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for the Army, 1903 ... i o 
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297 TEUMPET and BUGLE SOUNDS FOR THE ARMY, d. 
WITH WORDS. Words compiled and arrang;ed by a 
Bandmaster. Bowfid in cloth cover. NEW EDITION 1 0 

“Messrs. Gale aud PoMeu have sent ns TnuMfKr and Bcmjle .Sounds with 
W oiiDs They have been compiled and arranged hy Mr. A. C. Athcrlc/, Dand- 
master, let Royal Irish Regiment, and seem to be excellent. They arc intended 
for Cavalry, Imperial Yeomanry, Royal Artillery, and Army Service Corps, and 
should be of use to trumpetors, buglers, and instructor.^, and also aid soldier s to 
learn the calls .”—Army and Navy (iazeltv. 

Veterinary, Manual for. See page 7. 

29B * Veterinary Services, Army, Regulations for . 16 

299 Vocabulary of Technical Military Terms. Englieh-German, 

German-English. For the use of Military Students. By 
Professor J. A. Liebmann, F.R^.L., F.R.G.S., etc., etc., 
withaprefaceby Gen. Sir WfhLiAMG ordon.Cameron, K.C.B. 6 0 

301 Volunteer, Hints on Etiquette for Volunteer Officers. 

By an AnjurANT. In limp Cloth ... ... ... ... 1 0 

“ It is a »ery usefnl little book and contains rules for tlio guidance of Volunteer 
Officers in nearly every conceivai le juisition, whether on parade, at mess, or 
elsewbero. The duties of officers are laid down in simide but clear language, and 
after studying this little book no Volunteer Officer can have the slightest excuse 
for a breach of etiquette.’’—New Zealand. 

362 *Voluntqpr Garrison Artilleryman’s Handbook. ByCo.- 

Sgt.-Major F. Lewis, R.A., Instructor Ist Hants Vol. Arty. 1 6 

30.) * Volunteer Force, Regulations for . i o 

30 .') Volunteer Company Roll Book. Specially arranged, with 

Instructions for Camping, Marches, &c., Ac. ... ... 1 0 

306 Volunteer Section Roll Book. A most valuable little book, 
by which a Section Commander at a glance can give any 
information respecting his Section ... ... ... 0 6 

ii7o Volunteer Colour-Sergeant’s Roll Bock, containing 4-of the 

Section Rolls bound in one book ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Volunteer Officers’ Guide to Promotion. Sre No. 189, 

page 17. 

Volunteer, Company Training made Easy (ace page 8). 

3' Volunteer Musketry Instructions for Cleaning Rifles and 
Carbines when Cordite is used. Mark i * Printed on 
nntearable linen fgr carrying in pocket. Per 100, 8/- 

Per Doz. 1 6 

3<l8 Ditto Ditto Mark JI. RiHe and Carbine ^ 

Per 100 8/- Per Doz. 1 6 

309 Ditto Ditto M.E. &M.M. Per 100 6/. Per Doz. I 6 

310 Volunteer, Minor Tactics for. A Series of Lectures to Non- 

Coms. and men,'by Major E. Pkteukin, 8 th V.B. The Royal 

Soots .1 6 

__ • 

Aidi Orders must i?e Accompanied by a Remittance. 
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8. d. 

311 Volunteer Drill Attendance Register . « ... l o 

312 Volunteer Section Parade State, doth cover ... o 6 

313 Ditto ditto ditto In sheets Per Doz. 1 0 

Volunteer Practical Gunnery. {See paj^e 12.) 

3S9 Volunteer, Royal Garrison Artillery Roll Book and 
Handbook of General Information. Strongly bound 
in leather, with Elastic Baud, Pencil, etc. ... ... 1 6 

“ It is of handy size for the pocket; and ir. addition to providin;? the necessary 
space of keeping the roll of a section, is replete with information of vital interest 
to Volunteer gunners, and should—as will probably be the case—be in the hands 
of evor3’ coinpanj’ in the Kingdom. It is (juile a model of its kind. The price is 
the extremely moderate one of eighteen })eiicc.”~MiUtnrj/ MaiL 

Volunteers, Army Forms for. (See page 38.) 

314 Waterloo. A popular account of the Campaign. 

By Colonel H. D. Hutchinson, B.S.C. Paper- ... ..10 

315 Ditto ditto ditto Cloth ... ... 2 0 

** Very graphic an(k succinct. No point omitted necessmy to enfhio the reader 

to understand the strategy of Napoleon and his opponents .”—Broad Arrow. 

“An excellent guide, and a moat perspicuous exposition of the campaign.” 
—Saturday Rfview. 

388 Waterloo Campaign A Sketch of the. A shm-t tactical 

study for young OQicers, to vvbioh is added the Duke of 
Wellington’s Des])atch. Containing coloured Map of the 
Campaign folded in a pocket. By Major Seymouk Clarke, 

Q.O. Cameron Highlanders ... .. ... ... ... I D 

310 War Establishments .. ••• i 

317 Washing Books for Company, Battery or Squadron .. o fi 

318 Woolwich, Royal Military Academy, Album of Views of. 

(For full particulars .‘.-ee page 40) ... .. 1 0 

389 Woolwich Arsenal, Album of Views. See Page-lo ... i o 
310 *What to Observe, and How to Report it. By Colonel 

Lon.sdale Hale . ... 0 6 

45 Winchester College, Album of Views of. (For full 

pattictilars is-f'e page 40) ... . , ... ... ... 1 0 

Yeomaniar and Mounted Infantry, Further Training and 
Employment of. See page 17. 

320 *Yeomanry, Regulations for .l o 

367 ^Yeomanry, Imperial Training .0 ‘ fi 

We pay Special Attention to all new Forma and Books that are useful 
to '^Pa/y-Sergeants; therefore any new work required can he supplied a few 
hours after its issue. If you don*t find wha^ you require in this list, please 
write for it. 

A good useful Office Calendar with Bold Dates, one month 
at a glance. Post Free on application. 

New Hlnstrated List for 0.0. Companies and Pay-Sergeants, post free on application. 

All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
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SERGEANTS’ MESSES. 


ACCOUNX BOOKS. i 


No. 1.—Daily Liquor Coiffiuoipfcion Book .. ... ... ... 21 0 

No. 2.—Monthly Messing Account Book ... ... ... ... 21 0 

No. 3.—Inventory of Mess Property Book ... ... ... 27 6 

No. 4.—Daily Cash Takings Book ... ..t ... ... 12 0 

No. 5.—Monthly Statement and Balance Sheet ... ... .. 21 0 

No. 6,—Caterer’s Daily Stock Account Book ... ... ... 21 0 

No. 7.—Monthly Stock Account and Proof of Cash Book ... 21 0 

Nq. 8. —Billiard Account Book ... ... ... ... ... 16 0 

No. 9.-*—Washing Book ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

No. 10.—Goods Order Book ... ... ... .. ... ... 5 0 

No. 11.—Proposition Book ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

The above Book* are made o f the Best Account l^ook Papery and are strongly bound in 
Leather. Account Book$ made to c^y special pattern 07 t the nhorteit notice. 


Books Strongly RoGommended for Mess Tables. 

Aldershot Album of Views of Camp s. d. \ Guide to First Class Army Sohool s. d, 

and Town*. ..10 Certificate. .. 4 0 

Bisley Album of Views . 1 0 Infantry Fire Tactic.s. .. 0 0 

Blotting Pads with J.cather Corner.s Military Sketching Made Easy 

each 1/0 and 2 6 Mililarg Mail, llio. See page 10. 

Company DrillniadeEa.sy . 1 G BcgimcMtal Duties Made Easy ... 5 0 

Dukeof York’s Moyal Military School lb-,-rd' o. i Badges of every Hcgi- 

Souveiiir Alffum of Views ... 1 0 ment and Corps in tlic Army ... 1.5 0 

Field Training, Catechism on ... 2 0 Sandhurst Album of Views of H.M. 

Guide to Promotion—Lce.-Corpl. to College, Staff College He District 1 U 

Coi'pl. ami C(>rpl. to Sergt. ... a 6 The Aldershot JSews. See page 2. 

Guide to Official Letter Writing, Woo] wih Album of View’s. 1 () 

Orders, . 1 G 

DANCE PROGRAMMES. 


INVIT^kTION DANCE PROGRAMMES. " Wellington Series " 

CARDS. With Regtl. Crest. Beautifully Lithographed in Coloure 

with Military Pictures on front. 


With Rgtl. Crest, i 

Without Cords 

With 

Cords & 

WithoukfJords & • 

With Cords & 


& 

Pencils. 

Pencils. 

I’eiic 

ils. 

Pencils. 

100 ... 6/6 1 

lOO 

... 10/6 

100 

... 21/. 

100 ... 

21/- 

100 . 30/. 

200 ... 11/6 i 

200 

19/- 

200 

. 38- 

200 ... 

40/- 

200 ... 58/. 

300 ... 15/6 1 

300 

. 25/. 

300 

.. 52/. 

300 ... 

55,6 

3(X) ... 82,6 

600 ... 24-/- 1 

500 

... 35/- 

500 

... 80/- 

500 ... 

80/- 

500 ... 120/- 


Envelopes to fit Invite Cards, with Crest of Regiment,^/* per 100. 
Orders executed within a few hours, and proof sent (when required) by 
• return of post. Samples can he had on application. 

Cloak-Room Tickets, in Books, on stout paper, good bold figures in 
duplicate and perforated : No. 1—1 to 200 ; No. 2—201 to 400; No. 3, 

401 to 600. All at 1/- per Book. ^ 

BALL ROOM PROGRAMME STAND, 7/6. 

Made in leather, gold lettered, supplied with bold figures from 1 to 24, 
and names of all dances (including Supper Dance), which may be instantly 
ohanged. For Balls and‘Quadrille Parties they will be found indispensable. 

Made to stand, or hang up. 

For Regimental Playing Cards, with the Crest of the Regiment, see page 33. 

Reading; Oases for Nefwspapers and MaRazines. Seepage34. 
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OFFICERS’ MESSES. 

-- 


The Royal Set of Aooonnt Books (copyright) arranged by Major D.^ Whytb, 




No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1. —Order Book 

2. —Cash Account. . 

3. —Ledger, containing combined forms for all charges 

4. —Cellar Book 
6.—Messing Account 

6. —Daily Wine Account. 

7. —Mess Sergeants’ Stock Book... 

8. —Summary of Monthly Accountl 

9. —Breakage Book 
No. 10.—Visitors’ Book ... 

No. 11. —Minute Book ... 

No. 12.—Stock Book, for Linen ; 

No. 13.—Guest Book 

No. 14.—Caterers’ Daily Account of Messing Stores Purclipsed 
No. 15. —Caterers* Montlily Grocery Account Book... 

No. 16.—Whist or Jiridge Book 

No, 17. —Washing Book containing duplicate forms with special 
washing lists 

The above are made of the be»t Account BooJc Paper, etrongly hound in'i^Leather, and 

Lettered in Gold. 


ti 


Silver; Glass and Furniture 


8 . 

5 

12 

28 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

10 

20 

10 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 0 


ACCOUNT BOOKS MADE TO ANY PATTERN. 

Sample Sheets of any of the above and Mess Stationery on application. 

2b0 600 

Daily Messing and Wine sheets, size 21 in. by 16^ in. ... 36/- 60/- 

Cases for Names of President, Vice-President, etc., in Whole 
Red Leather, to stand on mantel.shelf or to hang up, Gilt 
finished ... *’ ... ... .. ... ... ... each 8 0 

Guard Books for Invoices or Receipts, size 12 in. by 9^ in., ^-bound 

each 6 0 

Best Rubber Stamps, for Papers and Linen. (See Specimen Book, Post Free.) 
TRe Wellington Whist Scoring Tablet. lOO printed tear-off 

pages»with loop and pencil ... ... ... ... each 1 6 

Ditto ditto for Bridge ... .. ... ... each 1 0 


REGIMENTAL CREST PLAYING CARDS. 

I 

Fi^st Quality ^with Crest beautifully printed in Colours from Plate — 
The Printing is guaranteed to be Permanent, and is Enamelled 

after Printing. 

6 doz. packs at 23/- per doz. ; 12 doz. pecks at 21/- per doz. 
NO CHARGE FOR COPPER PLATES 
SAMPLES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

Reading Cases for Newspapers and Magazines. See page 84. 
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READING CASES 

FOR 

NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. 


Ha\f- 

Common Bound 
Olotn. Leather. 


Aldershot News. 

3/- 

... 7/- 

Answers 

21- 

... 6 /- 

A.B.C. Rail. Guide 

21- 

.. 5/- 

Ally Slo[*u‘ ... 

*>/- 

... 7/- 

Army and Navy 

2/9 

7 / 

... ij- 

Army List (English) 2 /- 

... 4/- 

Army List (Indian) 21- 

... 5/- 

Black and White 

3/- 

... 7/- 

Blotting Cases 

3/- 

... 7/ 

Bradshaw 

21- 

... 4/- 

Broad Arrow 

2/9 

... 6/6 

Cassell’s Magazine 

9 / 
Zj- 

... bl- 

Century 

2 /- 

... 5/- 

Cornhill 

21- 

... 4/- 

Cnuntry [jifc- 

2/9 

... 6 /(; 

Field 

3/- 

... 7 /- 

Graphic 

3/- 

... 71- 

Harm 8worth Mag. 

2/- 

... 5/- 

Harper’s Monthly 

21- 

fv / 
0/- 

Idler 

*>/ 

•^1 

5/“ 

•Illustrated News 

3/- 

... 7 /- 

Judy 

2/-. 

... 5 /- 

Military Mail 

3/- 

... 7 /- 

Navy List ... 

21- 

... 5 /- 


Half. 

I Common Bound 

! Cloth. Leather. 

»Nin’teenth Ceutury 2/- 5/- 

1^x11 Midi Ma‘ 2/- .. 5/. 

Pearson’s Mag. 2/" .. 5/- 

Rearsun’s 'Weekly 3/- .. 7/- 

Postal Guide 2/- .. 4/- 

I Punch ... 2/- 5/* 

Poyal Magazine 2/- .. 5/- 

*Regimental Paper 2/* .. 5/- 

Seraps ... 3/- ..7/ 

Sketch ... 3/- -.7/- 

Sporting & Dram. 3/- •• 7/- 

Spherc ... .. 3/- •• 7/- 

St.James’sBudget 3/- .. 7/- 

Strand Mag. 2/- .. 5/- 

Tit Bits* . 2/- ..6/- 

The King and his\f^,Q 
Navy and Annyi"'*^ ’ ' 

Truth ... 2/9 ... 6/6 

United Service 2/9 ... 6/6 
Vanity Fair... 2/9 ... 6/6 
Whitaker’s Almuc.2/- ...4/6 
Whitehall Review 2/9 ... 6/- 
Windsor Mag. 2/- ... 5/- 
World ... 2/3 7/- 


To all half-bound Leather (back and comers) Oases the Crest of 
Regiment is added free of Charge. 


When ordering, please send a copy for size. 
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RECREATION ROOMS & LIBRARIES. 


Books strongly recommended for Library Tables. s. d. 

At Home with Tommy Atkins, fully Illustrated with 70 Illustrations 1 0 
Aldershot Album of Views of Camp and Town * ... ... ... 1 0 

Aids to Obtaining a Hythe Musketry Certificate ... ... ... 0 9 

Aids to Skirmishing ... .. ... ... ... ... ... 0 0 

Aids to Scouting for Non-Coms, and men ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Army Handbook of Physical Training ... ... ... .. ... 1 0 

Atlas (Military) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Aldershot News, The. See Page 2 of this Catalogue. 

Bisley Album of Views ... ... ... . .. I 0 

Boxing, The Modern System of Glove Fighting ... ... .. 2 

Catch Questions in Infantry Training ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Company Drill Made Easy ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Duke of York’s Royal Military School Album of Views ... ... 1 0 

Encampments Made Easy ... ..*. ... ... . 1 0 

Fire Engine Drill and Instruction ... ... ... .. ... 0 6 

Field Training, Catechism on ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 fi 

Free Gymnastics, Illnstrated ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Guide to obtaining a 3rd Class Army School Certificate ... ... 0 6 

Guide to obtaining a 2nd Class Army School Certificate ... 16 

Guide to obtaining a 1st Class Army School Certificate ... 4 0 

Guide to OflBcial Letter Writing, Orders, etc. ... ... .16 

Guide to Promotion, Lance-Corpl. to Corpl., and Corpl. to Sergt 3 6 

Hints to Young Soldiers ... ... ... ... ••• ... ... 0 6 

How to Keep Fit .. ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 3 

How to Post a Picquet ... ... ... ... • •.. 6 

Manual and Firing Exercise for the Lee-Metford Rifle ... 0 6 

Military Sketching Made Easy, Fully Illustrated ... ... ... 4 0 

Military Examination in Arithmetic, Parts I., II. and III. ... ... 3 6 

Military Mail. See Page 16 of this Catalogue. 

On Outpost Duty ... • ,. ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

On Guard ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Physical Drill, Fully IllustratedJ llouni in Cloth ... ... ... 1 0 

Records and Badges of every Regiment and Corps in the Army ... 15 0 

Strength, and How to Obtain it. By Sandow ... ... ... 2 6 

Sandhurst Albuqi of Views of R.M. College, Staff College & District 1 0 

Soldier’s Pocket Manual ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 9 

The Soldier’s Health, and How to Preserve it . ... 0 6 

Woolwich Album of Views ... ... ... . ... ... 1 0 


Blotting Pads with Best Morocco Leather Cornel s, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 
Playing Cards at 10/- and 12/- per Doz. Packs. Specially manufactured 
for the Army. 

Pens 1/6 per Gross. Blotting Paper 1/6 and 2/- per Quire. 

Penholders3/- per Gross. Best Ink 1/- and 2/- per Bottle. 

Tradesmen’s Order Books, 3/6. 

Rubber Stamp for Marking Papers, Magazines, etc, (See Specimen Book, 
Post Free). 

For Reading Cases for Newspapers, phase see page 34. 









CANTEENS. GROCER Y BARS AND COFEEE SHOPS. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS (Latest Pattbbn). o7i li uor 

In accordance ivith Para. 31, Rules for the Management of Coffee! Bar, 
Refreshment Branches of Garrison and Regimental Institutes Shop, j 
0 (Vide Army Order, June, 1903.) ' 

1. A.B. 272, Stock and Proof Account of Cash 12/6i 7/6 

2. A.B. 273, Account of Expenditure and Daily j 

Takings., 6/- : 6/- 

3. A.B. 274, Stock Book.| 12/6 7/6 

4. A.B. 275, Extracts from Invoices .! 4/6 4/6 

5. A.B. 276, Order Form for Goods.: 1/- 1/- 

6. A.B. 277, Abstract of Accounts. 17/6 7/6 

Ditto Ditto in sheets, 50, 7/6; 100, 12/- ; 

Squadron, Battery or Companies’ Monthly Messing 
Account Book ... .«. 15/- i 

FORMS, ETC. 

Daily Meaeing Books, Official Pattern, A.B. 48 . Per Doz. 3/- 

„ „ ,, Covers for same, in cloth, 1/3, with leather 

back, 2;6 

Price List of Articles sold in Canteen. Size 22^-in. by 16i-in., 

25, 2/6, 50, 3/6, 100, 6/- 

Liflt of ArTiclea giving Percentage Form, Army Form F 707, 

25, 4/., 50, 6/-, 100, 8/- 

Canteen Debit Forma, Statement of Company Accounts, Memorandum 

Forma,etc., printeii ‘o urde)*. 

Buies iox the Management of Refreshment Branches of 
. Garrison and Regimental Institutes. Vide Army 

Order, June, 1903 .o i 

RECIMENT/\L FORMS, ACCOUNT BOOKS, etc., PRINTED TO ORDER. 

Permanent Passes. —'Phese Permanent Passes are now being 
universally used throughout the Service; they are made in 
three sizes, suitable for the pocket as under ; No. I size can 
be supplied with Array Form B 295 inside, they can also be 
printed to any Regimental Pattern for initialling monthly or 
otherwise; if 50 or more are ordered, the Crest of Corps is 
added free of charge. 

No. I size closed, No. 2 size closed, No. 3 size closed, * 

S-ins. X2i-in8. S-ins. X 2-ins. 2i-m8. X 2-m8. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 

Prices as under — 

1 dozen, 3/-'; 60 at 2/0 per dozen ; 100 at 2/3 per dozen ; 200 at 2/. per* 
dozen; 600 at 1/9 per dozen ; 1,000 at 1/6 per dozen. Strongly made in 

Red, Blue, or Green Cloth. 

Passes.—Army Form B 295 per 100, 6d.; per 1,000, 4/- 
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REGIMENTAL tJRESTED STATIONERY 

PACKETS. 

Note Paper and Envelopes stamped with Regimental Crest jn any 

colour. No charge for dies. Every Regimen+^al die is kept in stock. 

No. I, containing 3 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 3 Good Square 
Envelopes, stamped in relief. Envelopes printed for franking 
when required. 

No. 2, containing 4 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 4 Good Square 
Envelopes, stamped in relief. Envelopes printed for franking 
when requirsd. 

No. 3, containing 4 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 4 Good Square 
Envelopes, plain. 

No. 4, containing 6 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 6 Good Square 
Envolopes, plain, ^ I 

Stamping Guaranteed to be Perfect and done by Hand. 

WE HAVE NOW THE HONOUR OF SUPPLYING OVER 500 CANTEENS, 
etc., THROUGHOUT THE SERVICE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

REGIMENTAL CHRISTMAS 

AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 

FOR SALE IN REGIMENTAL INSTITUTES. 

f 

Specially Designed according to Regiments^ own ideas. 

Sketch (fre'e of charge) and Estimate will be submitted 
upon receipt of full particulars. 

Prices vary according to Design—Orders of <500, from 3/- per doz. 

1,000 „ 2/6 „ 

Special Reduced Prices for large quantities. 


Orders should be sent us, if possible, in July and August, and can be delivered 
in November and December, or earlier for Regiments Abroad. Samples sent 

upon Application. • 
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GALE & POLDP]N, Ltd., WELLiNcf^’ON Works, Aldershot. 

ARMY FC)RMs7etc., bTepF^ 

ALL THE LATEST PATTERNS. 100. 1,000. 

Absentee Reports, B 290 ... ... ... ... ... 9d. 61- 

Crimes, B 262 .. . 1 - 6/- 

Daiiy Parade States, » 288 ... .. ... ... ... 3/- 25- 

Morningr Parade State, Royal Artillery, B 257 ... ... 3/- 25/- 

Def^aultcrs’ Sheet, B 121 . . ... ... ... 2,6 18/- 

Envclopcs for Field Reports, Army Form C 398 ... 2/6 

Free Kit Issue Sheet, B . 21- 15- 

Invcntory of Kit, B 263 ... .. ... ... ... 31- 25- 

Magazinc and Pouches Certificate .. ... ... 9d. 5 - 

Memo. Forms, C 348 . . ... ... ... ... ... 1 - 6 - 

Identification Forms for Active Service, B 2067. 

. Printod on unlearablc linen ... ... ... ... 3/- 26 - 

Morning: Sick Reports, B 266 ... ... ... ... 1- 6/- 

Passes (Railway) B 296a ... ... ... Jn Books 1/- — 

Passes, B 295 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6d. 4 - 

Passes (Railway) Wives and Families, B 295b ... 1/- — 

Ration Returns, B 289 ... ..^ ... ... ... 1- 6- 

Return of Accoutrements an41 Appointments, B 293 2/6 1S- 

Statement of Accounts, Army Form O 1811 ... 2/6 

Statement of Accounts of Men Transferred, Army 

Form O 1812 3/6 - 

Transfer Clothing: & Necessaries Statement, Army 

Form H 1157 .. ... ... ... ... 4,. 

Weekly Church Parade States, B 258 ... ... ... 2/- 15/- 

Cash Book and Ledgrer for Sqdn., Bty., Trp., or Coy. Each. 1 oz. 

Army Book 69 ... ... ... ... ... ... 7/6 — 

Daily Messing: Book, Army Book 48 .. ... 4d. 3/- 

Defaulter^' Sheet Specimen Form B 121, containinKin- 

stnictiraiK for tbe filling in of tlie liepori.s ... • . 4d. 3/- 

Faliing: Out Certificates ... .. In Books (tf luo 6di 

Order Book, Army Book 137 ... ... ... ... 1/6 

„ ,, Army Book 127 ... ... ... 6 6 — 

„ ,, Army Book 129 ... ... ... ... 3/- 

Pa880S*(RailwayL Application for Warrant Officers’ 

Short Leave Ticket ... ... In Books 1/- 

Pay and Mess Book, N 1604 ... ... ... ... 9d. 8/- 

Pay List, N 1605 . ... . 9d. 8/- 

,, „ Extra Sheets of Form I ... .. ... id. 1/- 

Procecding:8 of Board of Examinations oft N.C. 

Officers for Promotion ... ... ... Id. 1 - 

Reg/ister of Documents Received or Emanating: from 

Arrhy Book 193... ... ... ... ... 15,'- 

Road Report, B 168 ... ... ... ... ... .. 3d. 2 • 

Scale of Fines for Drunkenness. B 138 ... ... ... id. 1/- 

Signalling Scribbling: Book, Army Book C 119 ... ... 2/- — 

8ig:nalling:, Army Telegraphs and Signals Message 

Forms, Army Form C2121 (i) .. ... In Jiook.s 2/- 

Target Practice Register, B 190, for Individual Firing and 

Judging Distarico Practice ... ... ... ... 2d. 2/- 

Washing Book for Battery, Company or Squadron ... 6d. 

FORMS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

Company Parade States ... ... ... ... 9d. por doz. 

Guard Reports ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 9d. „ „ 

Captain of the Day’s Reports ... ... ... ... 9d, ,, 

Subaltern of the Day’s Reports ... ... .. ... 9d. „ 

Target Practice Register, B 190 ... ... ... ••. 2/- „ 

Cover for above .. ... ... ... 2/- each. 

Section Parade States, E 649. In cloth cover ... 6d. each. 

,, ,, ,, ,, In sheets ... ... ... 1/* pei doz. 

Instructions for Cleaning Rifles and Carbines when 
Cordite is used. Printed on uutearabio linon for 
pocket ... ... ... Mark I.* Per 100,8/- 1/6 

Ditto ditto ... Mark II. Per 100,8/- 1/6 

Ditto ditto . M.B.&M.M. Per 100,6/. 1/6 
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OA1L.E: POX4l>£:]N’S 

lp>boto0vapbic Hlbums of lDie.w8. 

< t 

- 4 - 

THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY : — 

ALDEKSHOT, containing Views of the Principal Institutions, Parades, 
Bai racks and Camps, lloute Marching, Drilling, Gymnastics, Boxing, 
Entraining, Life under Canvas, On Manoeuvres, Field Days, etc.; 
also Photoi^raphs and Records of Generals who have commsnded 
the District ; and the Principal Views of the Town; over 50 
Illustrations. 


BISLEY CAMP. Upwards of 50 IllusIrations of the Camp and various 
competitions in progress, from Instantaneous Photographs. 


PRICE 

ONE 

SHILLING 

EACH, 

Post Free. 


Handsomely 
.“rinted on 
Fine Art 
Paper and 
in Qovers 
Litliographed 
in Various 
Colours. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, containing principal views of the 
Colleges, Chapels, noted objects of interest. University Sports, etc. 


DUKE of YORK’S ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 

containing views of the interior and exterior of the School, the 
Commandant, Otficers, and Staff, also showing daily life and 
instructions at the School, together with pictures of all kinds of 
2 port 8 , over 72 Illustrations. 


ETON COLLEGE, with illustrations of exteriors and interiors of 
College, etc., and Snapshots of the Students at Sport and Study. 


GIBRALTAR, containing views of the Fortifications, Barracks, Dock¬ 
yard, and all objects of interest in the town and vicinity. 
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GREENWICH ROYAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL. An eioeedingiy 

interesting and admirably arranged memento of the Scbool for 
seamen’s orphans, founded by William and Mary. An excellent 
serjjBs of photographs show the home of the embryo Tar and his 
occupations and amiii^einents therein. 


MALTA, containing views of FortiGcations, Dockyard, Barracks, and 
all objects of interest in the town and vicinity. 


OXF 9 RD UNIVERSITY, containing a largo number of beautiful 
views *of the different colleges, and of the undergraduates at their 
• various amusements. It forms a handsome and unique souvenir of 
the famous University. 


SANDHURST, ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, STAFF COL- 

LEGE, YORKTOWN, and CAMBERLEY, containing views of 
the interior and exterior of Colleges, with snapshots of the Cadets, 
Bayonet Exercise, Gymnastics, Bridging, Field Works, Hiding, 
Field • FortiScation, etc., etc., Portraits of the Commandants 
of the Colleges, and Views of the District. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, with Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
The numerous illustrations are reproduced from photographs and 
paintings, many of them now published for the first time. 
The Historical and Descriptive Notes have been specially written by 
The Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., Curator of the Tower Armouries. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, containing upwards of 60 pictures, 
•illustrating all the Historical Antiquities of the College with interiors 
and exteriors of the Buildings and snapshots of the College Sports, 
etc. ^ 

WOOLWICH, ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, containing all 

the principal views of the iuterior and exterior of the Academy, and 
the principal views of the Barracks and District. 

WOOLW;iOH ARSENAL, with Photographic Illustrations of the 
Principal Machinery Shops, Cartridge Factories, Bullet and Shell 
* Foundries, Turnery Shops, Wheel Factories, Boring Mills, etc., etc. 


CANTERBURY, containing reproductions of famous Historical Paint¬ 
ings and many recent Photographs, with Historical and Descri^five 
Notes. - 

HARROW SCHOOL, containing reproductio.'s of many recent Photo¬ 
graphs, and Historical Notes. 

'I'he Photof/ra/ihs for the above Series of Albums hare all bent taken by 
our own Artists. Mounted or Unmounted Photographs can be 
supplied (f any tf tha Iwt’U'ij in the same. 



The “ WELLINGTON ” Series of 


PICTORIAL POSTCARDS 



EeautifuIIy Printed with VIEWS {'“om 
Photographs specially taken. 


The follo\vin<^ are now ready 


ALDERSHOT CAMP and District. 

A TRIP TO HAMPTON COURT. 
BISLHY. 

CANTERBURY. 

CHATHAM DOCKYARD (1st 

Series). 

,, ,, (2iid Series) 

CLIETONVILLE. 

DOVER. 

DEVONPORT DOCKYARD. 

HAST MOLE 5 EY. 

I ARNBOROUGH (Hants) 

and District. 

FOLKESTONE. 

H\THE and School of Musketry. 
HAMPTON COURT & MOLESHY. 
KINGSTON and SURBITON. 
LONDON. 

MARGATE. 

PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 

PLYMOUTH 

RAMSGATE. 

SALISBURY CAMPS & District. 
SANDGATEand SHORNCLIFFIL 
TATE GALLERY GEMS. 

In 


TOWER OF LONDON (Interior). 
TOWER OF LONDON (Exterior). 
WESTON-SUPER-MARB. 
WINCHESTER. 

R.N. BARRACKS, Chatham. . 
R.N. BARRACKS, Devonport. 
H.M.S. VICTORY. 

H.M.S. EXCELLENT, While 

Lsl.ind. 

R.N. ENGINEERING COLLIIGE. 

Devonpi'rt. 


Also latrst ’l’yi>i(,'al I’iotuvis -'f 

14th (Kiiiif’s) HUSSARS. 

ROYAL ARIILLERY 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

R.Al.A., Easlney. 

R.M.L.I., Deal. 

R.M.L.L, Chatham. 

R.M.E.L, Gosport. 

R. M.E. I., Plymouth. 

DUKE OF YORK’S R.M. SCHOOL, 

Chelsea. 


Packets of f)ne Do/en. Price (kl. iier l^acket. l*ost Fit* 


HUMOROUS MILIIARY SKETCHES (ist Series). 
HUMOROUS MILITARY SKETCHES (2nd Scries). 
NAVIES OF THE WORLD (ist Series). 

NAVIES OF THE WORLD (2nd Series). 

BRITISH ARMY—MOUNTED TROOPS (ist Series). 
BRHISH ARMY MOUNTED TROOPS (2nd Series). 
SAVAGE CHARACTER SKEITCHES. 

BOOK PARTY TITLES. 


Price 6d., Post Free (in packets c()nt:iinii)‘4 

in Colours). 


(i (.kirds ]n'int‘.‘d 


Ohtaina)>le from all Booksellers, or from the Piinters and 

Ptddishers- 

GAI.E & POLDEN, L.TD., 

2, AMEM CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. E.C.. 

and 

WELLINGTON WORKS. ALDERSHOT. 



\ 




IIu' ESTD. 1902 

'■k K. . 
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PAOIt 

Running Recollections, & How to Train 24 

Rules for Canteens. 6 

Reasons why a Soldier should attend an 
Army School . 3 


S ANDHUBST, Album of Views of ... 
Scoring Book, Rifle Shots Register 

„ „ for Rifle Match 

Shooting . 

„ ,, Cricket . 

,, ,, for Annual Course 

,, ,, for Recruits’ Course 

Scouting, Aids to . 

Scouts’ Alphabet of Notes and Queries 

,, Trainers’ Course . 

Section Roll Books.‘ 

M ,, „ for V{>lunteer8 

Sergeant-Major’s Detail Book ... 8 & 

„ Duty Roster . 

8orge;iuta’ Pocket Book .« 

Sergeants’ Messes, Books for . 

Service Sketching Case and Note Book 

Shooting Score Registers. 24 & 

Shooting Made E^y . 

Shooting, Mainly alwut . 

Sights for Wind Gauging. 

Signalling Regulations . 

Sigualling Morse Diagrams . 

Scribbling Book . 

Signalling Semaphore Alphabet. 

,, Message Book. 

,, Test Message Cards ... 

Signals, vide Infantry Training... 

Sketching Made Easy . 

.. .. Key to . 

,, Case, “ The Ficquet ”. 


24 

24 

24 

8 

18 

18 

1 

24 

25 

24 
30 

25 
9 

25 

92 

25 

25 

25 

18 

25 

2.5 

2n 

25 

25 

2 ) 

2.5 

3 

% 

•>li 

25 


Cases .20 

Companion . 20 

Coloured Pencils for. 22 

(Practical) Military. 20 

for Non-Coms, and Men ... 20 
and Kecdiiuai.ssance, Field 
Manual of . 20 


Skirmishing, Aids to . 27 

Slafle-Wallace Equipment, Guide to . 27 

Soldiers* Toiblc Cani, for Ai'my Schools 27 

„ Pocket Manual . 27 

„ Spelling Book . II 

„ Th^lnmt^&nd other Notes ... 27 

„ Health .27 

„ Young, Hi»ts to. 12 

,, Pocket Ledger, Cases for ... 6 

Sport, “ House "on ..13 

,, in India and Somaliland. 28 

Squad Roll Books . 24 

Stable Management, Hints on ... 7 

StaadO^;Orders, 1st Army (kirps, A’sbot 2 

,, „ 3id fnf. Bde., Aldershot 2 

„ „ Army Service Corps ... 2 

„ „ Royal Army Medical 

Corps .. 16 

Strategy & Military History, Notes on... 27 


Strength, by Sandow 
Surveying ihxitractors 
Sword Exercise (Infantry) 
,, „ (Cavalry) 

Stylograph Pen 


PAOK 


. 28 



7 

28 


7'ABLE Card (Soldiers’). 

27 

1 Tactics for Beginners 

29 

„ Made Easy for Non-Coms, 
and Men . 

29 

,, Modem, Thoughts on 

29 

Tactics bv various Authors ... 28 & 2') 

Tactical Fitness for Command. 

2H 

Target Pi-actice Register Cover ... 

{] 
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